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THE 


CHARITIES REVIEW. 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 


Crime in the United States is, as most Americans know, 
almost wholly a local affair. The several states have their 
own criminal codes, which vary both in the definition of 
offences and in the penalties attached tothem. Municipalities 
have also power conferred upon them by the states to pass 
ordinances and punish those who disregard them. The 
federal government punishes only offences against its sov- 
ereignty, or crimes committed within its territorial jurisdiction, 
which is very limited in extent. The nation owns few prisons. 
It evades its proper responsibilities by farming out its prison- 
ers, except those in the United States penitentiary at Leaven 
worth, to state prisons and houses of correction, over which it 
has no control, where they are made a source of revenue to the 
state or county by charging the national government for their 
maintenance and hiring their labor to prison contractors. 

Among the prisons owned by the nation are the jails in the 
Indian Territory, one of which is at Muscogee, of which a 
realistic account will here be given. : 

Let the reader imagine a yard 136 feet in length by 100 feet 
wide, inclosed by a stockade of two-inch plank, sixteen feet 
high. On the north side of this inclosure the posts which sup- 
port the flimsy fence have rotted off, and it has several times 
fallen in, but at the present time is supported by braces on the 
inside resembling the props with which washerwomen secure 
their clotheslines. The yard is neither paved nor sodded, but 
is in its original wild state, except for a few loads of cinders 
spread over the surface of the ground by the present jailer at 
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his individual cost. Thelonger diameter of the inclosure is in 
an east and west line. On the south side is the prison gate. 

Within the inclosure are three buildings: the jail proper, 
which is sixty feet long by forty feet in width; the hospital, 
so called, eighteen by twenty and two stories in height, and the 
cookhouse, a low shed, ten feet wide and forty feet long, of 
rough boards whitewashed. There are also a washhouse for 
the men in the northwest corner and a rough stable in the 
southeast corner of the yard, close to the fence. The con- 
tractor who supplies the prisoners with their daily food has 
generously furnished the jailer with an office, sixteen feet 
square, with a sort of loft or attic over it, which joins the cook- 
house at its south end, in the southwest corner of the yard. 

The jail and the hospital are constructed of two by six inch 
pine or oak scantling, laid flat, one over the other, and spiked 
together; in the floors they are laid side by side, perpendicu- 
larwise. The walls and floors are then sheathed on the inside 
with very light iron sheeting. On the outside the walls are 
sheathed with corrugated iron, which, if it was ever painted, 
now presents a particularly rusty appearance. All of the 
prison doors are of flat bar iron, and the window gratings of 
perpendicular cylindrical rods, three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. The iron work is as light and unsubstantial as 
possible, and the hardware is of even inferior quality; all of 
the locks, hasps, etc., merit condemnation. 

The plan of the jail—which, it is said, was furnished by the 
Department of Justice, but for the credit of that department 
it is to be hoped that the statement is not true—is as follows: 
From the floor to the eaves is a distance of sixteen feet. 
There is no ceiling, but the space is open to the roof, which is 
hipped, four-square, and of corrugated iron. There are two 
open ventilators in the roof, unprotected in any way. Forty 
feet square (or two-thirds of the building) are used as a 
common prison, where prisoners associate in idleness by day 
and by night; a heterogeneous mass of convicted and uncon- 
victed felons and misdemeanants, whites, Indians, and negroes, 
of all ages, with no attempt at classification or separation.* 


*The present U.S. Marshal, Dr. Bennett, assumed the charge of his office 
October 16, 1897. From the sixteenth to the thirty-first of that month, 346 
prisoners passed through his hand, in and out of the jail, of whom 181 were 
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In the twenty feet at the west end of the building is a central 
passage leading to the “bull-pen,” with cells on each side. 
The total number of cells is eight, of which those on the south 
side are ten feet square, but those on the north side about half 
as large again. Those on the south side are simply iron cages 
with grated fronts, but the north cells have wooden walls, 
sheathed with iron, and grated cell doors. Four of these cells 
are on a level with the floor of the common prison, and the 
other four immediately above them. One of the upper cells 
is totally dark and is used as a dungeon for punishment as an 
aid to discipline. The space over the upper tier of cells is 
open to the roof, and it affords an opportunity to place an 
armed guard, at all hours of the day and night, where he can 
overlook the prisoners in the “ bull-pen.” 

What does this armed guard see, and what would the reader 
see, could he stand at his side? Looking down, his eyes 
would rest upon a barnlike room, with iron walls and floor 
and roof, unfurnished, and lighted by seven barred openings, 
without sashes or glass, the sills of which are eight feet from 
the floor, so that no prisoner can look out, and no air circu- 
lates in the well beneath, in which they are compelled to live. 
No guard is required to breathe this atmosphere for more than 
one hour atatime. Inthe centre of the room is an upright 
soft-coal stove. Around three sides, next the wall, are low, 
iron bunks, fifteen in all, five on each side, about as wide as a 
“three-quarter ’’ bedstead, in each of which three men sleep 
(in their clothes) at night. Except an unpainted, home-made 
barber chair, there is no other furniture in the room; no 
tables, and no seats. There is an iron sink in one corner, with 
a few tin washbasins; and near the door are some half barrels 
which do duty as latrines, and are known in prison parlance 
as “mules.” This is all. Drinking water is brought in a 
barrel and dipped out with tin cups. There is neither venti- 
lation, sewerage, nor water supply. Apparently, the jail is 
lighted at night by incandescent electric lamps; but these go 
out at any time after ten o'clock in the evening, and during 
the rest of the night the only light is that furnished by 


whites, 79 negroes, and 86 Indians. The average number of inmates is 200, 
but it is expected that, after the first of January next, when the jurisdiction 
formally vested in Indian courts will terminate, it will rapidly rise to 300. 
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lanterns. When visited by me, in company with Chaplain 
Tribou, of the United States Navy, there were crowded 
into this black hole nearly one hundred and fifty men, or 
about one to every ten square feet of floor space.* When they 
lie down, there is not room enough for them upon the floor, 
without those who are next to the bunks thrusting their feet 
under them. Their bodies carpet the entire floor from wall to 
wall. When, in stormy or very cold weather, the swinging 
wooden shutters outside the windows are closed, there is 
neither light nor ventilation in this prison; and in the long 
summer, when the sun beats with almost tropical fervor upon 
the corrugated iron roof, the heat must be almost unendur- 
able and the suffering of the prisoners intense. To complete 
this picture, it need only be said that the jail is alive with 
vermin of every description. 

How do the unhappy inmates, some of whom have been 
locked up here for more than a year, pass theirtime? Largely 
in gambling. The only stake which is forbidden is the cloth- 
ing which they wear. A guard said to me that it seemed 
strange to him, that men should be sentenced to this jail for 
gambling and then allowed to gamble inside. But so it is. 
A blanket is spread upon the floor, and the players indulge to 
their heart’s content in poker, five-up, and crap shooting. 
Dice, cards, and poker chips abound. 

Some diversion is afforded by the serving of two meals a 
day, one in the morning and one about the middle of the 
afternoon. These are supplied by a contractor, at the rate of 
twenty-one cents a day for each prisoner fed. He furnishes 
to each of them for breakfast six soda biscuits, coffee, beans, 
bacon and molasses; and the same at dinner, except that corn- 
bread is substituted for three of the six biscuits, and sometimes 
an extra vegetable, a raw onion for instance, is given them. 
The trading of cornbread for biscuits at dinnertime reminds 
one of the Chicago wheat pit on the Board of Trade. The 
supply of food seems to be ample, but the service is abominable. 
It is passed in on tin plates and eaten as it can be eaten, stand- 
ing or sitting, without knives or forks, mainly with the fingers, 
although each prisoner has a soft pewter spoon, and some of 





* On the lower floor of the hospital building, in a room eighteen by twenty 
feet, with a low ceiling, there were twenty-six prisoners. 
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them have sharpened one edge of the handle, so as to make a 
poor substitute for a knife. I estimate the clear profit made 
by the contractor at from five to seven thousand dollars a year. 

The principal recreation of the inmates, however, consists in 
the proceedings of the ‘Kangaroo Court.” This institution 
plays so large a part in the life of the prison, that a somewhat 
extended account of it is demanded. It is a self-constituted 
body, which assumes, without authority of law, to govern the 
prison; and it is composed of all the prisoners who have paid 
into its treasury the sum of one dollar as an initiation fee. It 
is a purely democratic government, winked at by the authori- 
ties because of its utility. There are, in fact, two courts in 
the Muscogee jail, one for the whites and Cherokees and 
the other for the Creeks and negroes. An election is held 
once a month, at which officers are chosen, who are entitled to 
a double share in the occasional distribution of the fund 
obtained by the imposition of fines, of which the jailer is the 
custodian. The court has an elaborate criminal code of its 
own, subject to amendment from time to time, forbidding a 
long list of offences, for which a violator of the code may be 
fined from five to twenty-five cents each, commutable, in case 
he has no money, into stripes, at the established rate of one 
blow for each cent. The first article of the code reads as 
follows: “ Any one found guilty of breaking into this jail 
shall be fined the sum of one dollar, or be strapped for one 
hundred licks; if he has the money on his person, or with 
officers outside, and refuses to pay, he shall be fined twenty- 
five cents extra, or twenty-five licks, or both.” It is usual, in 
taking a prisoner’s money from him at his admission for safe 
keeping, to let him retain one dollar with which to pay his 
dues to the court. The second article reads: “ No one shall 
be a member of this court until he has paid the sum of one 
dollar.” The status of a prisoner not a member is decidedly 
uncomfortable; he is required to do various sorts of menial 
service. There are laws against theft, against having stolen 
property in possession, against obtaining money or other 
valuables under false pretences, against fraud in general, 
against cursing or using vulgar language in the presence of a 
lady visitor, against certain forms of insulting epithets, against 
fighting “ without just provocation,” and against “agitating a 
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fuss.” It would thus appear that thieves are not ignorant of 
the rights of property, nor averse to their protection by legal 
sanctions, where the question is one of their own protection 
and not of the protection of their victims. The authority of 
the court, too, is carefully guarded. There are fines for con- 
spiring against the court or any of its officers, for resisting an 
officer, for perjury, for bribery, for refusing to obey the sum- 
mons of the court, and for disturbing its proceedings. Any 
officer of the court who sees any one “ breaking these laws” 
and fails to report the offender is liable to a fine. And “there 
is no appeal from the judge’s decision.” The code also 
includes numerous police regulations. Among the prohibited 
acts of disorder are: Making filth or causing the same to be 
made, making unnecessary noise before seven o’clock in the 
morning, washing buckets or cups in the wash trough, 
“ destroying grub,” running or playing on the bunks, spitting 
on the floor, leaving the mules open or tearing the blankets 
down from in front of them, taking food out of another’s 
hand or asking him for it, running around the house on shav- 
ing day, disturbing any one after nine o'clock at night “by 
tickling their toes or any part of them,” using the shovel or 
poker between seven o'clock in the morning and nine o'clock 
at night unless appointed by the court, “ hurrahing visitors on 
the wall or cursing visitors,” etc. No one is permitted to 
stand nearer to the door than within ten feet, when friends 
are talking to inmates, nor within four feet except on busi- 
ness. Blankets may not be taken down and spread upon the 
floor without the consent of the judge, and no one but an 
officer of the court may cry “Line up!” “Any one found 
guilty of not lining up or breaking into meat lines shall be 
fined not less than five nor more than fifteen cents.” The 
maximum penalty for any offence is twenty-five cents, and 
the minimum is five cents. The code distinguishes degrees 
of guilt and regards some crimes as more heinous than others ; 
it knows nothing of any indefinite sentence and does not pro- 
fess to inaugurate a reformatory discipline, but is purely 
retributive and deterrent in its aims; its framers were not 
troubled with scruples as to the legality or brutalizing influence 
of corporal punishment; and it is to be observed that the 
principle of compounding for crime by pecuniary payments 
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for the benefit of the governing body is deeply wrought into 
this convict-made law. These remarks may furnish a new 
text to the criminal anthropologists. 

I was present at a session of this kangaroo court. On a bale 
of blankets at the back of one of the bunks, next the wall, sat 
the judge, a negro cattle thief, weighing more than two hun- 
dred pounds, without coat or vest, smoking a short pipe. The 
clerk of the court was at his side, with a lead pencil and a dirty 
book in which to record the proceedings. The prisoner was 
in the custody of two so-called “sheriffs.” The crier opened 
the court with the familiar call, “‘Oyez, oyez, come into 
court! the honorable kangaroo court is now in session.” <A 
jury of six negroes was impaneled and duly sworn to find a 
verdict according to the evidence and the law. They then 
took their seats on the edge of the bunk, with their backs to 
the judge. The names of the witnesses were next called, who 
presented themselves in a semi-circle, facing the judge and the 
jury, and with uplifted hand took a solemn oath to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, “so help 
you God.” The examination of witnesses proceeded, the 
defendant being allowed counsel in the person of a prisoner 
awaiting trial for murdering a man for his money. The usual 
fee to a lawyer, I was told, is a chew of tobacco or a hot 
biscuit. From where I sat, on the top of the cells, but little 
could be heard. I was interested, however, in the plea made 
by the prosecutor, a negro, who argued that in the United 
States no one can get outside of the law, not even in the 
Muscogee jail, which has its own laws, and they must be 
obeyed or the penalty of disobedience inflicted. To allow the 
law to be broken, he said, and not to punish the culprit, would 
be to invite anarchy, since in that event every inmate of the 
jail would have to take care of himself, and there would be in 
it neither order nor security. The judge charged the jury to 
find, upon their oaths, in accordance with the law and the 
testimony, but in case of doubt to come back to him for 
further instructions. The jury then retired for deliberation. 
The prisoner was acquitted. In the case which followed, there 
was a conviction, but the fine was immediately paid, so that I 
did not have the opportunity to see corporal punishment 
inflicted. In important trials, where the issue is hotly dis- 
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puted, great pains has to be taken to protect the jury from 
bribery; a chew of tobacco will suffice to hang the jury, so 
that guards are posted to prevent any corrupt communication 
with them. Ina trial that lasted two entire days, application 
was made to the jailer to lock the jury up over night in the 
dungeon. Where a verdict of guilty is found, the fine must 
be paid within five minutes, or the prisoner is laid upon his 
face on the floor and the prescribed number of lashes well 
applied by the sheriffs, with a dry strap attached to a short 
wooden handle. 

There is of course no justification in law for this amusing 
proceeding. It is in effect lynch law within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the federal court, since the court may ve presumed to 
exercise jurisdiction over the jail, of which a United States 
marshal is the legal custodian. If the implied contempt of 
court involved in it were officially brought to the notice of the 
court, it would have to be summarily suppressed. A similar 
court existed at one time in the Denver jail, where a federal 
prisoner therein confined applied to the United States court 
for protection, which was promptly accorded him, and the 
moot-court broken up. But at Muscogee what would take 
its place? The prison is so insecure, that it might almost as 
well have been built of pasteboard. Were it not for the fear 
of being shot, the prisoners could escape at will through the 
floor, the windows, or the roof. The sheathing is worn and 
broken. The grated frames in the windows are imperfectly 
secured by nuts within the prisoners’ reach, removable by any 
substitute for a monkey-wrench, the material for whose manu- 
facture they have in the framework of the iron bunks. Some 
of these gratings are so loosely fastened in the surrounding 
woodwork, that a sufficiently vigorous push would displace 
them. Between the floor and the roof there is no obstruction 
of any kind. All that prisoners would have to do, in order to 
reach the rafters, or the top of the cells where the armed guard 
stands, is to make a human ladder ora ladder of bunks and 
scale it, or to throw a rope of blankets over a friendly beam 
and climb it hand over hand. Once up, they would have a 
choice of routes to freedom—through the open ventilators and 
out on the roof, or down the narrow stairway from the top of 
the cells and out through the corridor. The yard once gained, 
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it would be the work of but a few moments to pull down the 
rickety stockade, or they could make a rush through the 
jJailer’s office, where there is a window protected only by 
wooden slats fastened to the window frame on the outside by 
shingle nails. Prisoners are held here by nothing but guns in 
the hands of guards who know how to shoot, having them- 
selves been, to quote the expressive phrase of the jailer, “in 
calamity.” The total number of guards, including the turn- 
keys, is sixteen, eight by day and eight by night. Without 
single cells, and with no more guards than that, no jailer could 
enforce discipline in the prison without the aid of some such 
voluntary organization as I have described. When for any 
cause a fight occurs between prisoners, there is no interference 
on the part of the officers until it is over, when a guard is sent 
in to bring out the man in fault and confine him in the 
dungeon. He leaves his arms outside, and is protected by 
rifles and shotguns in the hands of the other guards. A some- 
what grotesque sidelight is thrown on the weak and inefficient 
attitude of the government at Washington toward the situation, 
when the fact is known that it does not supply these guards 
with arms and ammunition, but they are required to arm them- 
selves. 

From a military point of view this jail is wide open to 
assault by lynchers or by a rescue party, who would have no 
difficulty in gaining admission and could overpower the guard 
almost without a show of resistance. 

This is said to be the best jail in the territory. The only 
other which I have seen is at South McAlester, where one 
hundred and sixty-five men were confined in a room built 
of stone, twenty-five by sixty feet and eleven feet high. My 
statements with reference to the Muscogee jail will be con- 
firmed not only by Chaplain Tribou, but by others who 
assisted in the inspection, namely, Judge William M. Springer, 
of the United States Court ; General Armstrong, of the Dawes 
Commission; Mr. Jones, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington; Mr. Pray, one of his inspectors; and Mr. Wisdom, 
the Indian agent at Muscogee. They will not be disputed by 
any Officer of the jail or of the court. Judge Springer told me 
that he had had applications made to him by innocent men to 
be allowed to enter a plea of guilty and escape the horror 
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of longer confinement here, at the cost of a term in the 
penitentiary. We had photographic negatives taken, which 
show the external and internal appearance of the prison, from 
which it is proposed to print pictures for the information of 
Congress. Where the fault lies, whether with Congress or with 
the Department of Justice, is not clear; but it is at Washing- 
ton, not at Muscogee, where all the authorities tell me that 
they have protested against the continuation of this abuse. 
Not long since, Mr. Ruggles-Brise, the official head of the 
English prison system, visited this country, to learn how 
we treat our prisoners. What would he have said, had he 
gone to the Indian Territory? There he would have found 
prisons bearing a close family resemblance to the convict 
camps maintained by irresponsible lessees in the southern 
states, worse than those described by Mr. George Kennan asa 
disgrace to Russia, and fully as bad as any in Mexico or Cuba. 
It is an inexpressible mortification to me to write what I have 
here written, knowing, as I do, that it will be commented 
upon in every journal of penology and criminal jurisprudence 
throughout the civilized world, including Japan; but without 
complete exposure there is no hope of remedial action. 

There are but two possible excuses which can be offered for 
the governmental toleration of the abuses here denounced. 
The first of these is the pleaof economy. Were there any truth 
in the supposition that money is thus saved at the expense of 
humanity, the plea would be a pitiful one, calculated to bring 
a blush to the cheek of any manly man. But what are the 
facts? The government does not own this prison, but rents it 
from the firm of Porter & Turner, paying $1,900 per annum for 
the use of premises which are currently reported to have cost 
the proprietors $4,000, or at the rate of nearly fifty per cent 
interest on their investment. It pays another local contractor 
nearly one hundred per cent profit on the cost of food furnished 
to the prisoners. The total cost tothe United States of main- 
taining this jail exceeds $30,000, distributed as follows: 
Salaries (1 jailer at $3 per day, 2 turnkeys at $2.25, 14 guards 
at $2), $12,957.50; food for 200 prisoners at 21 cents per day, 
$15,330; rent, $1,900; medical attendance (including medical 
and surgical supplies, which the contracting physician is com- 
pelled to furnish), $500; total, not including clothing and jail 
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supplies, $30,687.50. This is at the rate of more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars per capita, which is as much as it 
costs to maintain a prison properly equipped and managed. 
Here there is not even a tub in which prisoners can bathe, and 
no provision is made for the laundrying of underwear and 
bedding. 

The other excuse advanced by the apologists for a condition 
of affairs so discreditable to the government is that the land 
on which the jail stands is the property of the Creek nation, 
and that the United States can not acquire a title to it ; there- 
fore, it can make no appropriation for the erection of a prison 
of its own, on an approved plan, but is shut up to the alterna- 
tive of renting buildings in every respect unsuitable. This is 
a convenient and profitable position for Messrs. Porter & 
Turner to assume, who have no other or better title to the 
land on which they have built their jail than the United States 
would have, and who pay over no part of what they make out 
of their contract with the government to the Creek nation ; 
but it is ridiculed by lawyers in the Indian Territory, who 
say that the government has power to condemn and take the 
land needed for prisons, or that it could acquire a title by 
purchase from the Creek nation, or that the nation would 
give the government all the land it wants for this purpose. 

It is to be hoped that, after this review and exposure of 
the actual condition of some of our federal prisons, the con- 
science of Congress may be sufficiently stirred to induce it to 
take appropriate action in the premises, and that, should it 
fail to do so,a popular agitation may be begun, which will 
eventuate in the reformation of the present unsatisfactory 
methods of handling federal prisoners, not only in the Indian 
Territory, but elsewhere. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 











SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


Samuel Gridley Howe was foreordained to be a knight of 
the higher chivalry. He was well born in Boston on the tenth 
of November, 1801, ninety-six years ago. Passing through 
the public schools of Boston, he graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity when twenty-one, studied medicine, and entered upon 
his chosen profession at twenty-four. But even then, as 
another has said, “ His youthful heart was an altar already 
loaded with incense. The sight of a brave people struggling 
for liberty kindled the incense into a flame.” Historic Greece 
was struggling for its independence against fearful odds; and, 
like LaFayette and Kosciusko in the time of our Revolutionary 
War, the circle of his patriotism was struck wide enough to 
include all who reached after freedom, and he hastened to the 
front. For six years he labored with and for the descendants 
of those who fought at Marathon, now as a surgeon in the 
field, medical officer on the fleet, now as a volunteer in the 
ranks; later we see him mingling with the people in the quiet 
walks of private life, encouraging the arts of peace, founding 
new villages, teaching the peasants frugality, an unfrocked 
bishop and an uncrowned king among them. The war over, 
Greece was overrun, pillaged, poverty-stricken. He hurried 
back to America, raised the cry of need through New York 
and New England, and $60,000 and great shipments of clothes 
were hurried across the seas. 

The sympathies of this man were cubical, not superficial. In 
him the humanitarian spirit of the nineteenth century was 
already consciously active. Of course he was one of the first 
to reach Goethe’s third degree of piety, the reverences of the 
senior class in religion. That which discovers sanctity in what 
is above, the tendency to look up, this age holds in common 
with primitive man; this is the primary lesson of religion; its 
attitude is the folded arms and skyward eyes. Reverence for 
that which is related to us on either side, the piety that calls for 
coéperation, this we hold in common with all organized souls; 
we have received it from the established state and the church; 
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its attitude is arms by your side, touch elbows, and eyes to 
right and left. But reverence for that which is beneath us, the 
reverence which looks for sanctities below, that is the gift of 
the rarest of God’s seers, that is the veneration last reached 
and most potent; its attitude is arms folded behind and eyes 
cast downwards. 

Boston was feeling the serious touch of this reverence. It 
began to cave for its unfortunate blind, and there were those 
who were asking, ‘“‘ What can we do to help them?” Money 
was plenty for the work; but where was the human soul with 
insight, zeal, and executive skill sufficient for the delicate, 
difficult, and novel task? All eyes turned to Dr. Howe. He 
accepted the trust, and immediately set sail to study the 
methods already in vogue in Europe. But it was 1831. Poles 
were being exiled. The Russian Bear had them in its terrible 
embrace, and was strangling them to death. This was too 
much for our knight-errant. Howe, who went abroad for 
study, flew to the rescue, and accepted a perilous commission 
on the Paris relief committee, of which LaFayette was chair- 
man: And somehow, in the one short year of 1831, he suc- 
ceeded in studying the institutions for the blind in Europe 
and at the same time in carrying succor to a dying people, 
weaving into the story a tale incredible and exciting as it is 
romantic. He mysteriously disappeared for six weeks, tasted 
the solitudes of a political prison, escaped as if by chance or 
by miracle, was placed on the proscribed list of the Prussian 
police, and forhidden ever to enter the limits of that country. 

On his return, he immediately assumed control of the new 
experiment, the Perkins Institution for the Blind at Boston, 
at which post, forty-five years after, he died; to the chapel of 
which his body was tenderly carried, the casket garlanded 
with flowers which those who loved him could not see. These 
sightless disciples, tender children of his mind and heart, 
gathered about that decked casket and sang: 

‘* Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ;” 
then dropped upon him the choral benediction of 


‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee!” 


In 1843, Dr. Howe married the gifted Julia Ward, of New 
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York, who stood by his side with a woman’s heart and a man’s 
self-reliance; one who, while eloquently demanding her 
rights, did not ignominiously forget her duties; she who sang 
the great “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

In 1846, Dr. Howe was the “free soil” candidate for Con- 
gress from Boston. In 1847, he was chairman of: the com- 
mittee to inquire into the possibility of improving the condi- 
tion of idiots. The reports of this committee for the three 
following years came from his pen, and they breathe the 
sweet perfume of that philanthropy which alone blesses and 
is blessed, the philanthropy rooted in wisdom and baptized 
with scientific patience. The first experiments in this direc- 
tion were made, under his own immediate supervision, in the 
institution for the blind. He sought ten poor idiots, the most 
hopeless available, taken from homes of poverty and ignor- 
ance. He chose such to work with and for, and his success 
was such as to lead to the establishment of our American chain 
of benign institutions for the feeble-minded. 

During our Civil War, Dr. Howe was everywhere, where the 
hardest work was to be done for the Sanitary Commission. 
In 1867, he was again in Greece. He heard the cries of 
Crete, in her struggle for freedom. In 1871, he was a member 
of the San Domingo commission, there deliberating again in 
the interest of freedom. He was gifted in words, though he 
made but few speeches. He was a man skilled in literature, 
possessing a ready pen guided by a ripened intellect. His 
was a mind cultured not only in the classic fields of old, but 
familiar with most of the living languages in Europe; yet he 
spoke little, and wrote less. He has left us little else than his 
numerous appeals in behalf of the fettered, the unfathered, 
the down-trodden, and the dependent, and his valuable reports 
of work done for the insane. They who would find the words 
and the wisdom of Samuel G. Howe must seek for them in 
the official reports of state institutions, special committees, 
and such other publications as are found only in the libraries 
of experts. 

Said James Freeman Clarke, on the funeral day: ‘“ No one 
like him was ever born and brought up in our New England. 
He seemed more like one taken out of another age and 
another land—a knight from the medizval days, a hero of 
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chivalry and romance, strangely sent among us practical 
children of New England. A hero, in love with battle, who 
stood among the trumpet’s blast. and whose blood warmed 
wherever there was a struggle for human freedom or human 
rights; who was, in every effort made in his time in behalf of 
the slave and the oppressed, ready to give his life at any 
moment; and yet, with all this, there was a mingled something 
which seemed eminently to belong to our own time and 
our own state. He had the practical element, too, which 
belongs to New England. He had good judgment in the 
choice of means, and a knowledge of men; and the tireless 
industry which caused his efforts, when he had determined to 
accomplish anything, to be sure to succeed; and, with 
all that, there was the tender, loving heart. You know the 
story of Samson and his riddle. It seemed to apply to him 
also: ‘Out of the strong came forth sweetness.’ Tender and 
true, brave and loving, a hero without fear and without 
reproach. Said I not well, that no one like him has ever 
appeared on these shores? Nor is it probable that we shall, 
any of us or any of our children, ever see another like him.” 

Let us study this character a little more closely. Emerson 
says: “I observe that there are three qualities which con- 
spicuously attract the wonder and reverence of mankind.” 

1. The first “is simple disinterestedness, as shown in an 
indifference to the ordinary bribes and influences of conduct, a 
purpose so sincere and generous, that it can not be tempted 
aside by any prospect of wealth and other private advantage.” 
How great was the measure of this quality in Dr. Howe! 
I point you not to the self-sacrifice which led him to risk life 
and ruined health for the liberties of a distant people, for in 
this he might possibly be sustained by the excitement of war, 
the thought of glory, the love of adventure; but rather 
do I point to that devotion to those below him—the blind, 
who could not run through the world with his praises—the 
poor compressed brains of the feeble-minded, who could 
not appreciate kindness, nor, except in the dumb fashion 
of the brutes, reciprocate his love. He sought poor Laura 
Bridgman, who could never look into his eyes, hear his voice, 
nor speak her gratitude, for four of the five gateways of 
her soul were practically closed. Not through eye, ear, smell, 
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or taste could he enter. He determined to tap gently at the 
one gate available, the gate of sensation. Through this 
he found entrance, and discovered ample apartments within. 
Here was disinterestedness of a kind with that which went 
about doing good, ate with publicans, and bestowed love 
upon the humble and the humiliated, nineteen centuries 
ago. Here is the disinterestedness of unheralded serv- 
ice, of unseeking worth. Here is a man willing to go unre 
corded, and, if need be, unsung, if thereby a mystery might be 
solved, or a life lightened. Said Horace Mann in 1859: 
“ Although, as Tacitus said of Seneca, ‘He would make a fit 
tutor for a prince,’ yet for more than a quarter of a century he 
has spent his noble and beneficent life among the blind. One 
of the most striking traits in my hero’s character is its sim 
plicity ; not merely an absence of pretension, but a negation 
of it. Unlike many truly great men, he has no particle of 
self-show or self-demonstration ; and a stranger might ride with 
him a thousand miles, without being informed that he had ever 
been anywhere that everybody else had not been, or seen any- 
thing that everybody else had not seen. Like an unpolished 
diamond, the surface is the only unbrilliant part of him; 
though dim without, all luminous within. When he writes, 
or when he fights, the beholder is not dazzled by the sheen of 
the battle-axe, but the antagonist dies under the weight of the 
metal, or by the precision of the blow. Like the Arab’s sword, 
which had shivered every sword it had ever struck, 


‘Ornament it carried none, 
Save the notches on the blade. 


o” 


In the same strain said James Freeman Clarke: “If there be 
anything eminently Christian, it is that trait which causes the 
highest nature, the noblest soul, the largest and most refined 
culture, to dedicate itself to the service of the lowly and most 
forlorn—those who can make no return, who can only be 
helped, but can not say, so that the world will ever hear of 
what they have received; and to that this Christian knight 
and hero devoted, as you know, untiring years of assiduity, 
of patience, making a soul under the ribs of death, bringing 
out the poor, struggling, imprisoned spirit, from which wisdom 
at one and another entrance was quite shut out; helping those 
to whom there came no vicissitude of season, no spring, no 
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summer, no autumn, no winter in the outward world, no day 
and night, no face of man or woman or child. To them he 
gave his life, as you know, and in that he was stepping close 
in the footsteps of Him whom we all call our Master, and whom 
we so often forget to follow.” 

2. The second quality that Emerson speaks of is practical 
power. He says: “Men admire the man who can organize 
their wishes and thoughts in stone and wood, in steel and 
brass; the man who can build a boat that will run the way he 
wants it, who can lay his telegraph through an ocean from 
shore to shore.” The sagacity of Emerson was verified by the 
remark which I remember a man making to me the week Dr. 
Howe died. Having alluded to the fact as a sad event, he 
replied, “What! Is Howe dead?” 

“Yes, Howe is dead.” 

“Well, that is too bad; but I tell you he is a man who will 
be remembered. That sewing-machine he gave to the world 
was a great gift.” 

But the skill of the Howe that made the sewing-machine 
was clumsy and cheap, compared with that higher practicality 
that so successfully manipulated thought, and touched the 
organism of life into power and beauty. In this lower prac- 
tical talent, Samuel Howe was not wanting. It is said that 
the first cart ever made in the community which he organized 
in Greece, was constructed under his supervision. His large 
work for the Greeks, and with them, proved him not wanting 
in the executive-skill of which there is so much appreciation 
nowadays. But his superlative practical talent is discoverable 
in the way he took the eight-year-old girl upon his knee, so 
pale and so sad, bereft apparently of all that made life desir- 
able, and through all difficulties reached inward and made of 
her one of the most famous women of her day. Laura 
Bridgman would have faded away, like a blighted bud on the 
desert sand, without having put forth her delicate petals or 
yielded her sweet perfume, if she had not been touched by the 
creative hand of Dr. Howe. I use the word “creative” 
advisedly, for those who study her case carefully (as Dr. 
Stanley Hall clearly shows, in his exhaustive study of the 
case), find little encouragement to the philosophy that teaches 
of great supplies of inherited ideas, innate conceptions, or 
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“transcendental intuitions,” laid away in unlimitable quantities 
in the human soul. The most that can be said of the soul of 
Laura Bridgman, when Dr. Howe found it, is that it was a 
little uncultivated garden patch, unplanted, and yielding but 
the merest lichens—pioneers of thought and feeling; but 
which, when planted, proved to be responsive soil. That there 
is difference in soil, we must all admit; but that all soil must 
be planted and cultivated, if noble harvests are to be gathered, 
seems to be the profound sociological lesson to be drawn from 
the life of Laura Bridgman. I believe that, in human nature 
as in nature, we shall yet learn that only weeds grow without 
the planting; that corn grows, in one field as‘in the other, only 
by tilling. Laura’s moral nature, as well as her intellectual 
nature, had to be made. The vacant rooms had to be 
furnished. In her life the Dr. Howe element was an indis- 
pensable element. It is this creative element in father, 
mother, school-teacher, preacher, companion, that brings the 
results out of every child, and that determines the harvest in 
home, school, and community. This is the high ingenuity of 
Dr. Howe. Says one: “What northwest passage, or any other 
passage, shall be opened to that hidden, spiritual continent— 
more valuable than any new-discovered continent upon the 
earth, or any new-discovered star in the heavens? Who shall 
enter and gather the fruits of this new garden of the Hesper- 
ides? What angel shall convey a spark to kindle the incense 
already laid upon that lovely, but lonely, sequestered altar? 
There was but one man, who knew how to open that sarcoph- 
agus and bring to life the immortal spirit within it, and that 
man was Dr. Howe.” 

One step further let us follow the practical talent of this 
man. Laura Bridgman was well-born. There was a tender 
soul within, which was cruelly imprisoned, waiting for release. 
But this discoverer goes farther. He finds his Michael Mah, 
a chattering imbecile, thirteen years of age, clothed in rags, so 
rude and brutish, that his own father expected to manage him 
only through terror, by the severe discipline of the lash. 
So dark was his soul (if soul he had), that he could not 
be caught except as a wild goat is caught, and, when caught, 
he trembled with terror. There was only mind enough 
to throw him into a paroxysm of fear; his only cry was, 
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“ Will good boy, Will good boy!”” Dr. Howe takes this frag- 
ment of a human being, gives him power over his own body, 
teaches him tenderness, reveals to him the meaning and the 
consolation of a kiss, awakens in some dim way a moral sense 
within him, enough to show that there was a possibility. 
Says the official report on his case: “ /mprovement does not 
convey the idea presented to the mind. It is creation; it 
is making him anew.” Is not here a practical talent higher 
than that displayed by Morse, who trained the lightning, or 
by Cyrus Field, who laid for it a way beneath the ocean? 
Here was caught and controlled a force more ethereal than 
lightning, and compelled to follow wires and cables more mys- 
terious than those supported on poles, or laid across the 
valleys that underlie the seas. 

3. The third quality of which Emerson speaks is that of 
courage. Let the floral helmet that lay upon Howe’s casket, 
shaped like the metallic one he wore in Greece, testify to this! 
Let the sword garlands on the funeral day prove it! But 
these stand only for the cheaper and lower valor, of which the 
human soul ever yields abundantly. But let it be known that 
this courage, which flamed into brilliancy in the interest 
of Greek, Pole, and Cretan, glowed into a still whiter light for 
the poor slave on a southern plantation, for the black man of 
San Domingo. This courage led him to turn aside from all the 
paths that seemed to lead to fame, to power, and to plenty. 

Disinterestedness, practical talent, courage: these form the 
triple cord that: binds our heart to this chivalric knight 
of the Nineteenth Century, who represents the inspirations 
of the Twentieth and perhaps the millennial triumphs of the 
Twenty-fifth Century. 

Permit me now to point out some of the lessons of this 
noble life. 

First, let the story of Samuel Howe bring a rebuke to 
our too easy pessimism and the too prevalent tendency to 
consider our days as degenerate days. Mrs. Browning says: 


‘* Ay, but every age 
Appears to souls who live in it (ask Carlyle), 
Most unheroic. Ours, for instance, ours ! 
The thinkers scout it, and the poets abound 
Who scorn to touch it with a finger-tip : 
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A pewter age—mixed metal, silver washed ; 

An age of scum, spooned off the richer past; 

An age of patches for old gabardines ; 

An age of mere transition, meaning nought, 

Except that what succeeds must shame it quite, 

If God please. That’s wrong thinking, to my mind, 
And wrong thoughts make poor poems. Every age, 
Through being held too close, is ill-discerned 

By those who have not lived past it.” 


All saintship is not of the past. All holy lives are not of 
the Orient. In Yankee lands, from American parentage, here 
is a life that has caught sight of the eternal needs and has 
lived in the presence of eternal verities. 

Again, we are taught to distinguish between benevolence, 
which is good, and beneficence, which is goodness. Benevo- 
lence is well-wishing; beneficence is well-doing. The one 
often ends in sobs and tears; the other persists until the tears 
are dried and the sobs cease. Benevolence gave to the blind 
idle bread, and sheltered them from the weather; but benefi- 
cence took the blind and taught them how to earn their own 
bread, make their own clothing, and to gladden other hearts 
that they were born. Benevolence shut the idiot up in iron 
cells, and protected society from the ravings of the insane; 
but beneficence taught even the imbecile self-reliance, assuaged 
the fever in the insane brain, calmed his pulse, and restored him 
to his fellows. 

Again, this life teaches us the fertility of goodness. We find 
in it the pregnant lesson of the indestructibility of a good 
impulse. When Samuel G. Howe lay a political prisoner in 
the Berlin jail, he concealed the most of his damaging papers 
in the hollow of the bust of the popular emperor; the unim- 
portant he tore up and threw into his slop-bucket, which was 
emptied in the gutter. Some days afterwards, the torn scraps 
confronted him, restored to their proper order by his accusers, 
the city police. After twenty years of absence, he returned 
again to visit the Greeks. He undertook to travel incognito, 
but a peasant woman by the roadside recognized him, and a 
great ovation followed. The same Prussia that interdicted 
him and forbade him her territory, at a later day sent him 
a gold medal by the hand of her king, for what he had done 
for Laura Bridgman. So vital is a good deed, so inde 
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structible are the sincere actions of a man; though tattered, 
misused, and apparently wasted, there is a power that reunites 
and rearranges. He started one institution for the blind. Now 
there is a cordon of them from sea to sea, from Gulf to Lake. 
Lastly, what august glimpses do we catch, in the story of 
Dr. Howe, of the redemptive possibility that lies hid away in 
the most mutilated, suppressed human life, where patience and 
intelligence combine in evoking it. The emancipation of Laura 
Bridgman came as comes the accumulated winter supply of the 
ants, by the tireless accumulation of one pellet at a time. 
Human knowledge and human experience were conveyed along 
the feeble lines of touch alone, grain after grain, as the ant 
carries her supply to her storehouse. With love, courage, and 
patience as grooves in the key, the prison door was unlocked, 
and Laura Bridgman, immured under life sentence, was set 
free. Or, to use James Freeman Clarke’s figure: “ The North- 
west passage into the hidden spiritual continent of soul, more 
valuable than any new discovered continent upon the earth, 
was found and utilized.’”” The Rubicon in her education was 
passed, when her teachers were able to lead her mind out of 
the natural language into the artificial, that is out of the few 
simple symbols of primitive speech into the complex symbols 
of letters, the language of culture. Everything after that 
became comparatively easy, because it was possible to multiply 
words, and to pour in through the peep-hole of touch much 
of the wealth of the ages, the largeness of humanity, the 
breadth, depth, and height of the universe. Her teachers were 
wise enough to transmit to her all the encouragement, the 
sympathy, the kind words of the many sympathizers who 
communicated to her in other ways; but they suppressed the 
words of flattery and compliment. Asa result, the powers of 
her soul were ever tending outward, turned away from herself. 
Dr. Howe, in his eighteenth annual report, published in the 
year 1850, says: “Thousands have been watching with eager 
eyes this girl, applauding each successive step, while she, all 
unconscious of their gaze, holding to the slender thread and 
feeling her way along, has advanced with faith and courage 
towards those who have awaited her with trembling hopes. 
Perhaps there are not three living women, whose 

names are more widely known than hers; not one, who has 
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excited so much sympathy and interest. There are thousands 
of women in the world who are striving to attract its notice 
and gain its admiration, but none of them has done it so 
effectually as this poor blind, deaf, and dumb girl, by her suc- 
cessful effort to surmount her misfortune.” 

Malebranche said that, when he meant to think intensely, he 
closed his shutters and excluded all light. There is a dis- 
credited story that Democritus, in order that he might philoso- 
phize, put out his eyes. If this divine hunger, this uncon- 
scious centering of all one’s energies upon some worthy object, 
this escape from self-consciousness and flattery, from the dis- 
tractions of passion, appetite, and self-centered ambition, can 
be obtained in no other way, light is a cheap price to pay for 
it. Eyes are but a trifling sacrifice. But it can be bought for 
a cheaper price. Splendid ministers of God are light and 
sound. Eyes and ears are the open doors, through which the 
soul may pass into the presence of the Eternal. It was still 
and forever a misfortune that overtook poor Laura, in the 
second year of her age. Who can tell what the priceless 
deposits were, that those early forgotten months of light and 
sound left in her soul? She had two years of mother’s eyes, 
two years of sunshine, of father tones and bird melodies, and 
these left impressions which fever did not burn and which 
pain could not erase, though memory might never more read 
them. She ever insisted that in her dreams she saw light and 
God; and those who watched her sleeping, saw no lips moving, 
but the deft fingers often spelled out the thought too rapidly 
for human eye to follow. How much of that dreaming 
was the dim reminiscence of that which she had forgotten, no 
one can tell. 

When Laura was twenty-three years of age, it seemed as if 
her school training had better end, and she was taken back to 
the village home, to enjoy the quiet and to live in the sun- 
shine of a mother’s love; this was as dear to Laura as to any 
one. She enjoyed it all, and made no complaint, but she 
rapidly failed. She was fading out of sight, and would have 
soon vanished, had not her tender friend of old, Dr. Howe, 
sought her again, as he had fifteen years before, and with 
great carefulness carried her back to the institution, as many 
thought, to die, but he was wiser. She came back to drink in 
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new life through the larger thought, to draw nourishment 
through fingers that could move more rapidly and skillfully 
than those of her mother. Through the intelligence of the 
institution God came again to her in life-renewing currents. 
Her pulse was strengthened with the pulsations of humanity, 
which once more she could feel; and so she lived on through 
sixty years of radiant darkness, and, now that she is gone, we 
look back at her as a child of light that makes more radiant 
our common walks, converts our commonplace powers into 
responsibilities, and our faculties, otherwise held in thankless 
spirit, into inspired instruments. 

Fellow workers in the field of charities and reform, let. us’ 
remember that Dr. Howe had no preternatural powers. 
Indeed, he used no exceptional method; he had no secret 
which was buried with him. The pioneer blazes the trees, 
that many others may follow in his footsteps. The path they 
make ultimately becomes a paved highway, over which the 
multitudes travel. The work which Dr. Howe initiated, with 
misgivings and by mistakes, is now being carried on by thou- 
sands with greater efficiency than Dr. Howe reached ; but this 
remains true of Dr. Howe and of his successors: These 
achievements always represent the power of a man, the 
potency of a personality. These accomplishments represent 
the transmission of soul. Laura Bridgman could never have 
been taught by a committee. Michael the imbecile could 
never have been developed by a commission. Boards of 
trustees may follow, they never can lead. Legislatures may 
support and enforce, but they never can inaugurate; the 
initiative is the gift of the brooding soul. In this work brick 
and mortar may help, but they can not create. The misery of 
the world is alleviated, the weaknesses of man are removed, by 
the power of men and women. Depersonalized charity is 
paralyzing charity, always. Impersonal education, if such 
there is, is impotent education, whether it be found in the 
asylum or in the university. Hence, the impudence of those 
who would interfere, when they ought to help, and who 
interrupt the worker who needs sustaining. The treason of 
the politician comes to its climax, when it would set aside the 
work of the humane and ignore the accumulative skill of the 
specialist. The iniquity of party politics becomes devilish, 
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when, for party ends, it interferes with the work of experts, 
sets aside the slow-growing and far-reaching plans of the wise 
worker, in the interest of the manipulator and the manipulated, 
of him who would supplant the student and the wise investi- 
gator in these fields by the man with “a pull” or the one who 
is on or within a “job.” The state increasingly represents the 
corporate conscience of men as related to its unfortunate 
wards, and the state must increasingly foster the humane 
work of the world. Hence, of all the iniquities that fall from 
party politics and the abuse of patronage, none is so infamous 
as that which interferes with the slow work, the painful 
development, the gradual unfolding of the humanities, under 
the patient hands of the skilled, the trained, the expert. The 
removal of one such from places of trust and usefulness, for 
sectarian ends of national or other politics, is the greatest 
menace to good government and civic purity that can confront 
a nation. 

Another lesson: The highest work of the world must still, 
in the future as in the past, be done by individuals. There only 
is a centre of usefulness and helpfulness, where there is a potent 
soul. In proportion as such centres are multiplied, will the 
beneficent work of the world be increased. If 1 am right, not 
one but many schools is the ideal, for any class who need to 
be taught; not one great city of dependents, but many 
villages, if they must be aggregated at all. Nota segregated 
community of homeless children, however well provided for, 
but a place for every homeless child in a home where there is 
room for but one more plate at the table, for but one 
more chair around the evening lamp, is the true ideal, not 
only for the child but for every dependent, where expert skill 
and costly mechanism are not necessary to alleviate depend- 
ency. Thus only can the maximum of personality be obtained, 
though many obvious advantages be lost. In my humble 
judgment, better is county responsibility than state; better 
state than national. This multiplying of centres not only 
increases the interest and enlarges the circle of support, but 
inevitably increases the number of Howes in the work. How- 
ever it may be about “mute and inglorious Miltons,’” the 
history of the work among the dependent and the unfortunate 
amply proves that our time and nation are fertile in material 
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of the Dr. Howe kind. The enthusiasm of the college, the 
trend of study, the burden of the press, all go to prove 
that there is an increasing interest in this work; and that the 
number of workers who are or will be competent of doing 
primary work, of making original investigation, is gradually 
increasing. This work must continue, until every home is a 
philanthropic society, every voter a philanthropist. 

In this work of multiplying centres, awakening the people’s 
sympathies, educating communities, I dream of a day when 
the churches of every community shall combine in the study 
of our problem; when the ministers, on Sunday evenings at 
least, shall occasionally come together in union meetings on 
these lines, thereby pooling the interest of the community, 
perfecting the higher combines of the intellect and the soul, 
which alone will adequately direct, and, when necessary, cir- 
cumscribe, the lower combines of traffic and industry. Sup- 
pose that five leading ministers in any city were each to make 
careful study of one of the great and permanent dependent 
classes in the state—the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the criminal—and that they were to give the result of 
their studies simultaneously, in a round Robin fashion, each 
delivering his lecture in each of the five churches, so that, at 
the end of the five weeks, each congregation had heard these 
causes presented by five different speakers. What a welcome 
would there be in that city of ten thousand, more or less, for 
a state or national conference of charities and correction after 
such an introduction ! 

This lands mé at my last suggestion,—that our existing 
conferences in the future do all they can in the way of creating 
local centres, smaller conferences of study, and popular quick- 
ening. Let every state conference divide and sub-divide, 
until every congressional district has its sub-organization for 
a meeting, if not annual, then biennial; if not once in six 
months, then once in five years. Let it continue, until every 
county has its season when observations of the ethical heavens 
will be taken, notes compared, and the direction and speed of 
the vessel be calculated. 

In such ways as these will the hero celebrated by the gentle 
Whittier become a typical hero, and Dr. Howe will have many 
representatives and successors in every state, quickening the 
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life of every community, touching sooner or later every 
unfortunate, breaking sooner or later the Laura Bridgman 
bars that imprison some human soul. 
Whittier introduces his poem to the memory of this hero 
with a wail. He calls for the departed knights: 
Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear ; 


My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear ! 


Oh, for the white plume floating, 
Sad Zutphen’s field above— 

The lion heart in battle, 

The woman’s heart in love. 


Oh, that man once more were manly, 
Woman’s pride, and not her scorn ; 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ‘‘A man is born!” 


Then he regains his sanity, and recalls a more near repre- 
sentative : 
Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
Life hath its regal natures yet, 
True, tender, brave, and sweet! 
Smile not, fair unbeliever ! 
One man, at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


He remembers and records the chivalric rescue, by the 
young American, of the wounded Greek, while within range 
of Turkish carbines; but even this is an inadequate representa- 
tive of the new chivalry, and so he gives highest praise for the 
still higher service. Let us change his history into prophecy, 
fitting the lives of many into this tribute to one! 

But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 


Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


Wouldst know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lip language, 

The idiot clay a mind. 


Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 
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SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


True as the knights of story, 
Sir Launcelot and his peers, 
Brave in his calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears. 


As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 
Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave. 


Wherever rise the peoples, 

Wherever sinks a throne, 

The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear ! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here ? 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 





PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR, NEGRO POET.* 


A negro bishop from Africa, we are told, recently electri- 
fied, by his oratory, the great gathering at Lambeth Palace. 
Another negro, Mr. Tanner, the son of Bishop Tanner, not 
long since was honored by having one of his paintings 
purchased by the French government for the Luxembourg. 
And now comes still another negro, Mr. Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, asking our suffrages as a poet, as himself a member of 

That fair band, the singing throng, 
Who, gifted with the skill divine, 
Take up the threads of life, spun fine, 
And weave them into soulful song. 

Oratory we have learned to expect from the negro; but the 
simultaneous appearance of two men of that race gifted in 
imagination (an ornament to the orator, but a necessity to the 
artist and poet) in two distinct realms of the beautiful, is a 
surprise. We have not been accustomed to associate black 
faces with poetic souls, nor to see the magic lyre swept 
tunefully by the fingers of those who wear 


The shadowed livery of the burnished sun. 


It is a far cry from mule to Pegasus, although it should be 
stated in this connection that Mr. Dunbar hails not, as Burns, 
from the country, but from the city. He has ascended to the 
Elysian Fields, not from the plough, but from the elevator, so 
graphically described by one of his race as an “alleviator.”’ Is 
he at home in these airy regions? Has he compassed the dis- 
tance that separates his race (and, for the matter of that, the 
mass of mankind) from the ethereal regions where the winged 
spirits of beauty dwell and beckon on the sons of men, to 
reward only the gifted few? 

His parents were slaves, and lived in “ol’ Kentucky.” An 
aged negro exclaimed, on reading the volume through, “ Thank 


* Lyrics of Lowly Life. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. With an Introduc- 
tion by William Dean Howells. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1897. 
Pp. 208. 
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God, he is black.” There is no doubt about it, even from his 
portrait, which makes the frontispiece to this tasty volume. 
He is a representative man, as Frederick Douglass was not; 
and, if it be true that “what one man does is a witness and a 
prophecy of the capacities of the race,” then it is the unmixed 
negro race which, in the person of Mr. Dunbar, stands before 
the bar of literary criticism. It is interesting to note that both 
his parents loved reading. His father “loved chiefly to read 
history,” while his mother “shared his passion for literature, 
with a special love of poetry.”” As to his environment, he is a 
post-bellum product. He had the orthodox struggle with 
poverty, that stern foster mother who makes or mars her 
children; and it is from his own experience, doubtless, that 
he assures us: 


There are no beaten paths to glory’s height. 


In estimating Mr. Dunbar’s claims, and viewing his ascent 
of the rocky steep, we are compelled to pass upon him 
separately in the two capacities in which he appears before 
us—as a poet pure and simple, with his love of nature, his 
vision of the beautiful everywhere, around and within him, 
and especially his treatment of the master passion; but also 
as an interpreter of the lowly life of his own people, the 
articulate voice of a race that has hitherto spoken only by 
proxy. 

There are those who think that all the poetry that can be 
written has been written; or, at least, that the world’s intel- 
lectual progress tends to carry us farther and farther away 
from the conditions which make poetry easily possible. Love, 
nature, human life, flecked with joys and sorrows, remain 
essentially the same; and singers, we are told, however well 
they sing, must sing the same songs over and over again. 
Mr. Dunbar is disturbed by no such dismal theories. It is 
morning, fresh and fair, for him, not eventide nor noon; and, 
like some brown thrush, he sings his songs because they are 
his, and because he loves to sing, just as if no other thrush 
had ever sung before. In fact, if we mistake not, there is a 
touch in these poems which belongs to the morning of the 
world’s life. LEvolutionists tell us that the traits of a child 
are characteristic of the human race in its childhood. May it 
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not be that the negro race, young and otherwise childlike, will 
contribute some of the elements needed, before we can obey 
the command, “Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye can not enter into the kingdom of heaven?” May 
not these poems be an instalment of that contribution? 
There are echoes here and there of a struggle with the age. 

Once is our poet darkened with the gloom of agnosticism: 

I question of th’ eternal skies, 

That seem to neighbor with the novice earth ; 

But they roll on, and daily shut their eyes 


On me, as I one day shall do on them, 
And tell me not the secret that I ask. 


There are traces of subjectivity and self-consciousness, but in 
the main his is the early voice that greets the rising sun, out 
of whose hearing we are irresistibly swept by Progress. He 
looks at nature with the poet’s eye. Her operations are not, 
to him, mechanical or scientific, but instinct with life thought 
and feeling, at once the mirror of his soul and the inspiration 
of his dreams. Nature has not lost her coloring of romance 
for one who could write: 

An angel robed in spotless white 

Bent down and kissed the sleeping night. 


Night woke, to blush; the sprite was gone; 
Men saw the blush, and called it dawn. 


It is a new delight, all other merits aside, to hear in this sub- 
jective, fin de siecle age, so fresh and cheery a voice. In this 
respect we think Mr. Dunbar’s sponsor/Mr. Howells, has hardly 
done him justice, when he says of his “ poems in literary Eng- 
lish,” that “several other people might have written them,” 
and that they “are not his distinctive contribution to Ameri- 
can poetry.” We incline to the opinion that, in respect to 
freshness and to spontaneity also, Mr. Dunbar strikes a note 
not often sounded since Burns. His tribute to the memory of 
Mary Young is but the reflex of his own simple, spontaneous 
and genuine delight in 

— all nature: flowers fair, 
The warmth of sun, the kiss of air, 


The birds that filled the air with song, 
The stream that laughed its way along. 


No severer test can be applied to a poet, in these respects, 
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than the production of a spring poem. Mr. Dunbar, we think, 
meets this test in the following lines: 


A bluebird springs upon the ledge, 

A lark sits singing in the hedge, 

Sweet perfume scents the balmy air, 
And life is briraming everywhere. 

What lark and breeze and bluebird sing, 
Is Spring, Spring, Spring! 


No more the air is sharp and cold ; 
The planter wends across the wold, 
And glad beneath the shining sky 
We wander forth, my love and I, 
And ever in our hearts doth ring 
This song of Spring, Spring ! 


For life is life, and love is love, 

*Twixt man and maid or dove and dove. 
Life may be short, life may be long, 
But love will come and to its song 

Shall this refrain forever cling, 

Of Spring, Spring, Spring ! 


Another characteristic of Mr. Dunbar and of the true poet, 
akin to his love of nature and sympathy with nature, is nature’s 
sympathy with him, as seen through his eyes. He appropri- 
ates all he sees. 


Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 
Smellin’ fu’ to please you. 


Even the birds sing not alone their own loves, but bear his 
message to his loved one: 


Bird of my lady’s bower, 
Sing her a song ; 

Tell her that every hour 

Thoughts of her come to me, 
Filling my brain 

With the warm ecstasy 
Of love’s refrain. 


So, too, it is the piping of a lovelorn bird that 


and 


Revived an old, long-conquered pain, 


Brought me back the trust of youth. 
The world again was joy and truth, 
And Avice, blooming like a bride, 
Once more stood trusting at my side. 
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But with the end of the song the spell is broken: 





Then, like a cold wave on a shore, 
Comes Silence, and she sings no more 
I wake, I breathe, I think again, 
And walk the sordid ways of men. 
One only power enables him to overcome the dominion of 
nature over his soul—the power of love. This transforms 
nature and life. 


MR tia is acm 


I know my love is true, 


And oh, the day is fair ! 
% * * 


My love is false, I find, 
And oh, the day is dark! 
Love also is the eye-opener. 


Life became a different story. 
Where’er I looked, I saw new light. 
Earth’s self assumed a greater glory, 
Mine eyes were cleared to fuller sight. 

Tennyson’s doctrine, “’Tis better to have loved and _ lost, 
than never to have loved at all,” finds in our poet a faithful 
adherent. 

Shall Irepine? Shall I not say, 

Rejoice, my heart, the king hath passed ! 
We may say in general that Mr. Dunbar’s treatment of the 
tender passion is elevated in tone. An unfortunate exception 
must be noted in what is otherwise his best poem, Ione. 
A lover, who is beloved in turn, finds that his younger brother 
has become enamored of the same girl. He therefore puts 
aside his own claim and even pleads his brother’s cause, 
successfully, on the ground that 


Love is dear, but dearer duty. 


This is a noble truth, but it ishere misapplied. Even suppos- 
ing that he could rightly, in this instance, sacrifice himself, 
how could he sacrifice Ione? 
She loved me, I could not mistake 
But for her own and my love's sake, j 
Her womanhood could rise to this. 
Was it “rising” to undertake, by an act of will, to transfer 
her affections from one she loved to one she did not? And to 


succeed in doing so! Surely that was to treat the “king” 
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with scant courtesy. Sacrifice is the divinest act of God or 
man, but it is bound by two conditions. Some things can not 
rightly be sacrificed, as truth and honor; and the object of the 
sacrifice must be worthy. Now Ione could not without sacri- 
ficing truth and honor marry a man she did not love, for the 
sake of one whom she did; and if she did love the younger 
brother, she was not sacrificing anything; nor was the lover 
who resigned his claim. Some higher end should be sought, 
also, in sacrifice than that expressed in the line, 


I saw how I could save him pain. 
Pain is not necessarily an evil. Possibly this young man 
needed the pain his brother was trying to save him from, 
especially since 

Sorrow had not made him wise. 


Unselfishness is a misleading half-truth. It is the negative 
aspect of duty, whose positive side is love; and love, properly 
understood, is regard for the highest welfare of another, even 
though that may demand the permission or infliction of pain. 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens” is a spiritual obligation of 
which the counterpart and*complement is found in the com- 
mand, “ Let every man bear his own burden.” 
The situation is not at all relieved when, at the end, we read: 

I doubt the course I took no longer, 

Since those I love seem satisfied. 
This suggests several suspicions, and even excites a smile. 
Surely a more glorious or a more tragic termination was 
demanded both by ethics and by art, after such a fine passage 
as this: 

Her life was like the stream that floweth, 

And mine was like the waiting sea ; 
Her love was like the flower that bloweth, 


And mine was like the searching bee— 
I found her sweetness all for me. 


God plied him in the mint of time, 
And coined for us a golden day, 
And rolled it ringing down life’s way 
With love’s sweet music in its chime. 
It is refreshing to turn to evidences of a clearer spiritual 
insight, not always possessed by poets, and which we hope 
Mr. Dunbar will cultivate. The two sides of the spiritual law, 
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“He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it,” are given poetic expression in two 
poems, Promisement and Fulfillment, and The Lesson. 

By this time the reader must have been struck with the 
remarkable versatility of Mr. Dunbar’s genius—an impression 
strengthened by the perusal of almost every additional poem. 
The facility and oftentimes futility of moral resolve in the 
absence of temptation, and the difference between sorrow and 
repentance, are beautifully portrayed, without any “ preach- 
ing,” in the Wind and the Sea. The Sparrow, which 





chirps its little strain, 
Then taps upon my window pane, 

teaches the folly of neglecting precious opportunities. He 
discourses of Conscience and Remorse. He proclaims the 
neglected doctrine of the Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” he writes 
a hymn which is far from commonplace, perhaps as difficult 
an achievement in song as a spring poem. He has his 
inner world of Dreams, as well as the vision of the objective 
outer world. His breadth of sympathy includes in its range 
old age and youth, the hopes and aspirations of the one and 
the griefs and disappointments of the other; and all this 
besides a set of themes that we would naturally expect from 
a poet of his race at this particular epoch in its history, 
such as Frederick Douglass, Whittier, the Colored Soldiers, 
Ethiopia, Ode for Memorial Day (remarkable for its melody 
and strength). He takes more than a racial view in his 
Columbian Ode. 

There are traces in his manner of the influence of other 
poets: Oliver Wendell Holmes, Browning, Tennyson, and 
even Shelley are here and there recalled to the reader's 
remembrance, but in the main and relatively speaking, his 
chief characteristic is originality. He sings his own songs in 
his own way, and it is a very good way. Melody of utterance 
is natural to him, as well as sentiment and fancy in thought. 
The words do not seem to have been arranged by design so as 
to rhyme, but to have fallen naturally into their places. This 
originality is the more remarkable, considering that imitative- 
ness may be said to be a racial characteristic of the negro. 

We pass to a brief notice of what Mr. Howells regards as 
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‘*distinctively his contribution to American poetry,” namely, 
the dialect pieces. It is natural to think first of a comparison 
between the negro, as portrayed by one of his own race, 
and the negro as he is pictured for us by such white artists 
as Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris. These 
Anglo-Saxons have drawn for us the negro whiteward, and 
the white man as seen through negro eyes; but Mr. Dunbar, 
with a few exceptions, keeps within the lines of the negro’s 
own life. Those exceptions are, however, worth noting. The 
Deserted Plantation is a vivid and pathetic picture, with a 
faithful old slave in the foreground, while the Corn Song 
shows us the master (“A tear in his eye’’) as the slaves go 
singing to their quarters after the day’s work is done. Both 
are remarkable as having been written, since the War, by a 
negro who knew nothing personally of the old-time relations, 
and yet who has portrayed them with the same tenderness 
as white writers have done, without one trace of bitterness. 
An ante-bellum “sermon” gives us a whiteward relation, 
but of a different sort from that in “ Mars’ Chan.” The love 
of liberty and the hope of its final attainment prove too much 
for the old slave preacher, who wished to avoid “ preachin’ 
discontent.” The wickedness of “ Ol’ Pheroh down in Egypt” 
and the deliverance effected by the Good Lord through Moses 
furnish him with a congenial theme, and with suggestions 
applicable to the existing state of things not altogether to be 
kept down. Another ante-bellum piece, Accountability, con- 
tains the defence of a simple-minded but pious Calvinist for 
ignoring the distinction between meum and tuum as regards a 
specimen of a certain well known domestic feathered tribe. 


Folks ain’t got no right to censure other folks about dey habits; 
Him dat give de squir'ls the bushtails, made de bobtails for de rabbits. 


* * * * 


When you come to think about it, how it’s all planned out, it’s splendid ? 
Nothin’s done or evah happens, 'dout it’s somefin dat’s intended ; 

Don’t keer what you does, you has to, an’ hit sholy beats de dickens— 
Viney, go put on de kettle ; I got one of Mastah’s chickens. 


But, as we have said, it is mainly the present-day negro, 
different from the past only in his environment, that Mr. Dun- 
bar portrays, and with fine humor. The negro’s love for the 
banjo and the fiddle, and for good music in general of a simple, 
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pathetic sort, his extreme and grotesque delight in “’possum” 
and “coon gravy ” and “’taters,” and such like articles of food, 
his courtships and social life, are all put before us so graphic- 
ally, that the loud guffaw, the smacking of his lips, the white- 
ness of his teeth, the light of his all-conquering smile, and the 
shuffling of his dancing feet, are vividly realized. The influ- 
ence of the savory ’possum invades even the ranks of the 


clergy. When called upon to “ax de blessin’,” 
Wish you'd seed dat col’ed preachah cleah his th’oat an’ bow his head ; 
One eye shet an’ one eye open, dis is evah word he said: 
‘* Lawd, look down in tendah mussy on sich generous hearts as dese ; 
Make us truly thankful, Amen.—Pass dat possum, ef you please !”’ 


Even when it came to dancing, so much worse than any 
violation of any of the ten commandments, this same preacher 
found himself in trouble. He 


——got so tickled dat he lak to los’ his grace, 
Had to tek bofe feet an’ hol’ dem, so’s to keep ’em in deir place. 


Nothing could be finer in its way than the description of 
the feast and its effect on the listener: 


Member jes’ a few things, dough I know I hadn’t orter, 

For I know ‘twill staht a hankerin’, an’ yo’ mouth'll ’mence to worter. 

We had wheat bread white as cotton, an’ a egg pone jes’ like gol’, 

Hog jole bilin’ hot, an’ steamin’ roasted shoat, an’ ham sliced col’. 

Look out' What’s de matter wif yo’? Don’t be fallin’ on de flo’; 

Ef it’s goin’ to fect yo’ dat way, I won’t tell yo’ nothin’ mo’. 

Dah now; well, we had hot chittlins—now yo’s tryin’ to fall agin’; 

Can't yo’ stan’ to hyeah ‘bout it? S’pose yo’d been an’ seed it all— i 
Seed dem great big sweet pertaters layin’ by de ’possum’s side, 

Seed dat coon in all his gravy—reckon den you'd up an’ died. | 


The temptation is strong to multiply quotations, but we 
must content ourselves with one more from Thanksgivin’ Day, 
and bring these comments to a close. 


Pumpkin gittin’ good an’ yallah 
Mek me open up my eyes; 

Seems lak it’s a lookin’ at me, 

Jes’ a la’in dah, sayin’ ‘‘ Pies.” 
Tu’key gobbler gwine ’roun’ blowin’, 
Gwine ’roun’ givin’ sass an’ slack 
Keep on talkin’, Mistah Tu’key, 

You ain’t see no almanac! 


We think Mr. Dunbar has not done full justice to the 
intimate relations between the negro and the mule, in 
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single piece in which the latter is introduced; but as our poet 
is young, and mules don’t die, and the negro is here to stay, 
there isachance yet. In the main, the dialect is good, though 
necessarily verse sometimes hampers the author. His mis- 
takes, when they occur, are apparently due to his not always 
remembering that dialect should express the ideas as well as 
employ the language of the uncultured, and not give a 
higher range of thought merely put into bad grammar. To 
sum up, we will not undertake to grade Mr. Dunbar as a poet, 
nor to predict his future. He has the divine spark that puts 
him on the right side of “the great gulf fixed” between people 
that can write poetry and people that can not—no matter 
how hard they try or how skillfully they put words together. 
We confess to having read these poems with more genuine 
pleasure than many more ambitious productions of greater 
geniuses, because they are a stream flowing forth spontaneously 
from the fountain of poesy. We congratulate him on the 
position he has attained, and we thank him for giving us one 
more proof that “God hath made of one blood all nations” 
and races of mankind. 


Colored Orphan Asylum C. BRECKINRIDGE WILMER. 
and Industrial School, 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 





LAW AND DRINK.* 






The conflict between the liquor interest and the enemies of 
the saloon, of which it is here sought to give an intelligible 
description, begins in the primaries, and is carried on in 
nominating conventions, at the polls, in the state and municipal 
legislatures, in the executive offices, and in the courts. 

Speaking roughly, the voting precincts of the nation may be 
divided into three groups, namely; saloon precincts, anti-saloon 
precincts, and doubtful precincts. The anti-saloon precincts i 
are mainly in the rural districts and in the better residence 
wards of towns, especially if the population is native and 
Protestant. From the saloon precincts no delegate is sent to ; 
any nominating convention who is not known to be sound 
upon the main question. In the doubtful precincts, the 
advantage is on the side of the liquor interest, because its 
friends attend the primaries. The candidates for office appre- 
ciate the importance of carrying as many of the doubtful 
precincts as possible, and, not knowing with certainty the 
prevailing sentiment in all of them, they evade this issue if 
they can, or take equivocal ground respecting it. 

1. Legtslation—The same reluctance to face this question is 
apparent in the legislature, where every device known, by 
which to smother it, is resorted to. No bill for an act 
designed to restrict the liquor traffic can come up for final 
passage until it has successfully run the gauntlet of com- 
mittees, readings, amendments, and all sorts of dilatory 
motions. Its pretended friends often assist its open enemies 
to postpone action upon it, until it is certain that it can not 
be reached before final adjournment. In order to insure its 
due consideration, organized pressure from without is essential ; 
but this costs money, time, and much labor, such as few men 
will give; and the pressure from one side is neutralized by 
that from the other. 

One has only to examine the session laws of any state to 


*Concluded from the November number. 
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see at what long intervals of time the existing legislation 
governing the liquor traffic is modified; or the house and 
senate journals to see how many proposed modifications, in 
the interest of temperance, have been rejected; or any file of 
printed bills to see how often the same measure, in substan- 
tially the same words, has been introduced in vain. The 
policy of the friends of the saloon is to tire its enemies out. 
If the evil influence of the saloon was not strongly felt, its 
enemies would long ago have given up the struggle for its 
suppression or regulation. 

Few of the bills introduced go so far as to aim at the aboli- 
tion of the saloon. (1) Many of them seek to restrict the 
number of licensed dramshops, either by raising the license 
fee, or by authorizing counties, towns, or wards to take such 
action (at the polls, or by petition or remonstrance) as will 
prevent the establishment and maintenance of dramshops 
within their territorial limits. (2) Others are intended to put 
the business, if possible, in the hands of a more responsible 
class of men, by removing the power to grant licenses and 
vesting it in officers supposed to be more intelligent and 
conscientious in the discharge of this duty; or by prescribing 
more rigid conditions, compliance with which by the applicant 
is necessary in order to obtain a license; or by authorizing 
and requiring licensing boards to revoke the licenses of dealers 
who violate the law. (3) A third group of measures includes 
all the various schemes calculated to diminish the popularity 
of saloons as places of resort, such as the removal of tables 
and chairs, forbidding music, games, and shows of any kind 
in saloons or in rooms connected with them, denuding the 
walls of pictures, prohibiting the employment of women as 
barmaids or waiters, requiring retail dealers to expose their 
business to the unrestricted view of the public by renting 
rooms on the ground floor, facing the street or highway (but 
not an alley), with no private entrance from the rear, and 
without screens, partitions, or painted windows, etc., etc. 

The following observations are submitted, with reference to 
these various propositions. The principal recommendation of 
high license fees is the increased revenue to the public 
treasury. High license diminishes the number of saloons in 
smaller towns, but it is by no means certain that it has this 
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effect in large cities like New York or Chicago. Even if it 
had this effect everywhere, it probably would not materially 
diminish the consumption of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
It merely concentrates the drinking; and, by making the 
saloon more respectable, it renders it more attractive. It 
enables and requires the proprietors of public bars, in hotels 
and elsewhere, to expend more money for merely decorative 
purposes. It also tends to promote the addition to the proper 
business of a saloon of accessory means of earning money (for 
instance, by games of chance) in order to enable the proprietor 
to pay the larger feedemanded. The argument so often urged 
in its favor, that licensed dealers, under a high license law, 
will aid the police to ferret out and convict unlicensed dealers, 
appears, from the statements made both by manufacturers and 
by the police officials, to have no foundation except in the 
‘imagination of those by whom it is advanced. 

Local option, which is held to be constitutional in most 
states, is unconstitutional in others. It is either special legis- 
lation, or it is the delegation of the law-making power by the 
legislature, and so involves the principle of the referendum. 
The same objection might be urged against road and bridge 
laws, or to what are known as stock laws (under which counties 
may decide for themselves whether they will fence in the 
cattle or the growing crops). 

Where local option is not contrary to the state constitution, 
two questions arise, concerning which a division of opinion 
exists: first, whether it is better to test the sense of the com- 
munity at the ballot-box, or to require the majority of the 
legal voters to sign a petition or a remonstrance, addressed to 
the proper officer or officers authorized to grant or to refuse 
applications for liquor licenses; and second, whether the 
county, the town or township, or the ward or precinct is the 
proper territorial unit to which to apply the principle of local 
and limited prohibition. 

The argument against submitting this issue to a popular 
vote is the complication of the question with the partisan 
issues involved in a general election. In order to avoid such 
complication, resort has been had to the device of a special 
election, at which license or no license shall be the only issue ; 

but the objection to this is the expense which it entails. The 
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argument against substituting for an election a house-to-house 
canvass for signatures to a petition or remonstrance is the 
uncertainty who are legal voters, as shown by the registration 
at the last preceding election; also the ease with which signa- 
tures are counterfeited or duplicated, or signatures obtained 
from persons who are not voters. In case the validity of such 
petition or remonstrance is disputed, its verification, by com- 
paring and checking the paper itself and the register is difficult 
and tedious; and when the comparison is made, there is more 
or less variation in the spelling of names and the use of initials, 
and parole evidence is requisite, to complete the task. The 
law needs to specify with precision whether the validity of 
each disputed signature shall be passed upon by the licensing 
boards or by the courts. Of the two forms of paper to be 
required, if signatures are demanded to a petition accompany- 
ing the application for license, the labor of obtaining them is 
thrown upon the saloon-keeper; and if a separate petition has 
to accompany each individual application, as is common and 
evidently proper, this labor has to be repeated or multiplied. 
On the. other hand, the ease with which signatures are obtained 
to any paper whatever, regardless of its purport and effect, is 
an argument, from the point of view of the opponents of 
license, in favor of the remonstrance. The remonstrance, 
properly signed, is a bar to all applications for license; one 
paper has to be circulated, and no more, which is an economy 
of labor; but, in order to be effectual, the work must be 
thoroughly done, and to secure a thorough canvass is in many 
localities no easy undertaking. 

As to the unit of local option, the adoption of the county 
as the unit, where the majority is against license, enables the 
majority to shut out the saloon from all towns and villages 
within the county limits, and prohibition by counties renders 
it more difficult for the rural residents to obtain liquor; but 
local option by towns, and especially by wards, makes it 
possible to exclude saloons from certain residence districts, 
even in counties in favor of license, which would be very 
difficult, in many localities, if such exclusion depended upon 
the licensing board. The ideal local option act, from the 
anti-saloon point of view, is one which forbids license in any 
county where the majority of votes in the county are for no 
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license; but, if the majority in the county is for license, 
prohibits the granting of license in any precinct which voted 
against it. Sometimes the law is in the nature of a compro- 
mise, and authorizes a separate count of the votes cast in 
towns containing a specified number of inhabitants and in the 
rural precincts, within the same county. 

The selection of the officer or officers to be entrusted with 
the responsibility of passing upon the qualifications of appli- 
cants for license, and deciding the number of licenses to be 
granted and their location, is a matter of great importance. 
This duty may be imposed by law upon the county legislature 
or municipal council, upon an executive board or mayor or 
other individual officer in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, or upon a judge or judges of some court of record. It 
would seem that this is an executive duty, and that neither 
legislatures nor courts ought to be charged with its perform- 
ance. If entrusted to any official elected by the people, the 
likelihood that political considerations will affect his judgment 
is enhanced. If it devolves upon a board, and not upon an 
individual, there is danger of combinations and _ bargains 
between the members. There is room for discussion, too, 
whether the official who grants license should also be required 
to enforce its provisions and empowered to revoke it, and 
whether the revocation should be summary or upon hearing 
and after proof made. In any case the duty is delicate, and 
inquiry as to the record and qualifications of the applicant is 
offensive. The federal government, in administering the 
internal revenue law, makes no such inquiry, but issues the 
license on payment of the fee. The discharge of this duty by 
county and municipal officers is often superficial and perfunc- 
tory ; instances are known, where license has been granted to 
applicants too drunk at the time to stand firmly upon their 
feet. In Ohio, as has been said, no license is required or 
issued, but a tax is collected, and a dealer who violates the 
provisions of the liquor law is liable to prosecution and 
punishment. 

The usual conditions of license are an oath, a bond, a peti- 
tion or recommendation by persons other than the applicant, 
and a fee. (1) The law may require the fee to be paid in 
advance, or in instalments; in case of revocation or license, or 
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if the licensee goes out of business before the expiration of 
the term for which it is granted, he may or may not be allowed 
a rebate. (2) The oath varies in form, but probably includes 
a declaration that he has not been convicted of any felony or 
found guilty of any violation of the liquor laws, and that he is 
not a drunkard, nor in the habit of drinking to intoxication; 
this, in the eye of the law, is the test of ‘“‘ good moral char- 
acter” in saloon-keepers. Unfortunately, everybody knows 
how little sanctity attaches to an official oath. (3) The bond 
is to secure the payment of any damages or fines for which a 
judgment may be rendered against him on account of any act 
of himself or his employés in the transaction of his business as 
a retailer of intoxicating liquors. Unless the law specifies to 
the contrary, the chances are that this bond will be signed by 
a brewer, distiller, or fellow saloon-keeper, and that an exami- 
nation of the bonds on file will show that the same names are 
on more than one bond ; sometimes an exchange of signatures 
takes place. (4) The petition to accompany his application 
must be signed by the prescribed number of names and state 
that the saloon of which, he is the ostensible proprietor 
(though in many cases he is in reality but an agent for some 
brewery), is needed for the accommodation of the public, and 
that he is a proper person to have charge of the same. 

A license granted upon any conditions is obviously a protec 
tion to the holder; but it is difficult to see what protection is 
afforded to the public by the process described. Licenses are, 
or ought to be, non-transferable. The requirement that the 
dealer shall be in fact the owner of his own business, though 
proper, is easily evaded. The prohibition of the issue of more 
than one license to one individual, and the refusal to permit 
him to be the proprietor of more than one shop, if enforced 
according to the intent of the law, would drive out of the 
business a class of capitalists now engaged in it in certain 
cities. 

The liabilities of a licensed dealer, upon his bond, are 
mainly for selling to habitual drunkards, or to minors, or on 
Sundays, or at prohibited hours of the night. The law some- 
times permits the sale to minors who can show that they have 
the consent of their parents or guardians to purchase liquor in 
saloons, and young children, mostly girls, are often sent to 
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them to buy beer and carry it away in pitchers or in pails. 
This is called “rushing the growler.” The bucket trade, 
though a great convenience to working men at the noon hour,* 
is the occasion of great demoralization in families. It makes 
paupers, and it makes drunkards of many women. It is not 
easy to obtain a conviction for selling to half-grown boys, who 
say that they are of age, or concerning whose age no ques- 
tions are asked. The sale to intoxicated men or to habitual 
drunkards is not apt to be prosecuted, where notice has not 
been served in advance upon the dealer by some near relative. 
In case of conviction, however, for any violation of the police 
regulations governing the traffic, the bondsman is liable, and 
so has a direct pecuniary interest in preventing prosecutions 
and securing acquittals. The law thus creates a class of 
powerful antagonists certain to impede its execution. 

Before remarking upon the measures designed to prevent 
lounging in saloons, attention must be called to both the iden- 
tity and divergence between the business interest of the manu- 
facturer of malt or spirituous liquors and that of his customer, 
the retail dealer. These two have a common interest in the 
sale of liquor, but not in the games played in saloons, except 
as they serve to attract men who drink and hold them there. 
Gambling in liquor shops is against the interest of the manu- 
facturer, because the money lost at the gaming table is 
diverted from his pocket; but it is often more profitable to 
the dealer than the sale of drinks, since he gets a percentage 
on the stake, or throws dice with smokers for cigars, or rents a 
nickel-in-the-slot machine, or a wheel of fortune. Some of 
these machines can be set so as to give the house a greater or 
less advantage over the bettor; an expert machinist, employed 
by the police in Indianapolis to examine one of them which 
had been seized, reported that the house had ninety-nine 
chances to win out of one hundred. Music attracts idlers from 
the streets. Stage dancing and vaudeville performances, if 
reasonably good (and some of these exhibitions are highly 
meritorious, though interspersed with suggestive songs and 
particularly low comedy), often keep a hall well filled until the 
hour of closing. There is no charge for admission, but men 


*A quart of beer, for which working men usually pay five cents, costs 
them less than a quart of hot coffee. 
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who patronize the bar are passed in free; all others are 
excluded; and waiters walk around, soliciting custom, as 
lemonade is sold at a circus. The most common attachment 
to a bar is a billiard or pool table. The most objectionable 
saloons are those in which there are galleries, which are 
virtually greenrooms, where the actresses, in stage costume, 
meet and drink with men who choose to go upstairs; or private 
wine-rooms or “stalls,” with a key on the inside, or where a 
small fee to the attendant will insure freedom from interrup- 
tion, so long as he is not called. There are many manufac- 
turers of malt and spirituous liquors who do not approve of 
the combination of gambling or prostitution with what they 
regard as the legitimate business carried on in saloons, and 
are quite willing to see it broken up, though they have no 
objection to selling to the proprietors of gambling houses and 
brothels. 

The impression, if it exists, that either the manufacturer or 
the dealer desires his patrons to drink to intoxication, is 
erroneous. Not only is a drunken man the aversion of every 
barkeeper, especially if he is quarrelsome or dangerous, but it 
is the interest of the seller to have solvent customers, who can 
find work and keep it. The good order, good feeling, and 
actual or comparative sobriety of the men in the great majority 
of public drinking houses would astonish one not in the habit 
of looking intothem. Many of the lowest dives are as orderly, 
to all outward appearance, as a fashionable hotel bar. Ina 
well known drinking resort for women of the town in Cin- 
cinnati, where solicitation is openly carried on, as it so often 
is in smaller back rooms with a separate “ ladies’ entrance,” a 
special policeman sits, with folded arms, surveying the scene 
from a high box, and ready to intervene, in case of any mis- 
conduct, such as an assault, for the purpose of ejecting the 
offender or of arresting him and sending him to the station. 

How far, if the sale of liquor is licensed, the law should go, 
in suppressing innocent games and other recreations in retail 
liquor shops, or compelling their patrons to drink standing 
and in full view of the street, is an open question. The 
general principle may be laid down, that the more odious are 
the restrictions contained in the law, the more difficult it will 
be to enforce it, and the larger will be the amount of illegal 
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sale without license. It is probably easier to enforce an abso- 
lutely prohibitory law than to compel obedience to regulations 
which are contrary to public sentiment. But public opinion 
will never justify the application to public dramshops of police 
regulations and espionage not in force against private clubs. 
The saloon is the poor man’s club, where he meets men of his 
own class on easy and familiar terms, where he exchanges with 
his friends and acquaintances current information and opinion, 
and passes agreeably to himself many a leisure hour, having 
no other popular resort accessible to him. He resents the 
denial to him of this privilege and objects to the abridgment 
of what he regards as innocent pleasures, such as music, cards, 
and billiards or pool. 

The strength of the law lies in the penalty which attaches 
to its transgression. If it is too light, punishment loses its 
deterrent effect. If the penalty is too severe its infliction 
becomes more difficult. The adjustment of penalties for vio- 
lations of the liquor laws is accordingly a matter of as much 
delicacy as importance. Simple fines, unless they are so heavy 
as to entail financial ruin upon him who persistently defies the 
police, are regarded merely as an expense incident to the busi- 
ness, which must be taken into account in fixing the price of 
drinks. Imprisonment seems, to many of those who serve as 
jurors in liquor cases, so harsh a measure of control, that it is 
difficult to secure a verdict, if deprivation of liberty is to be the 
result of conviction. Whatever our metaphysical opinion may 
be as to the intention and effect of punishment in practice, 
men generally shrink from inflicting a measure of suffering 
which they do not believe to be merited. The tendency of 
extremists, without adequate experience or information, is, 
whenever a law is habitually disregarded, to imagine that an 
increase in the severity of the penalty will insure obedience to 
it. Butthe history of crime and punishment in all lands and 
ages proves that society is better protected by certainty than 
by severity of punishment, and that undue severity, instead of 
repressing crime, provokes and increases it. 

2. Administration—From the consideration of the difficulty 
of securing proper legislation (which is still more apparent to 
one who understands the methods of legislation, which can 
not here be explained and characterized), we pass to the diffi- 
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culties of administration. This branch of the subject divides 
itself into two parts, namely; the good or bad faith of the 
officers charged with executing the law, and the ease with 
which it can be evaded or its violation concealed. 

Any law, however obnoxious, can be enforced, if the 
executive has both the will and the power to enforce it. By 
power is here meant the men and the money. All that is 
necessary, for instance, in order to close every dramshop in 
any city, on Sundays and during the prohibited hours, is to 
station a patrolman in every one of them which is owned by 
a proprietor disposed to try conclusions with the law. This 
has been done, and, if the men detailed are above temptation, 
it is perfectly effective; but it is expensive. It is prevention 
by means of adequate and unremitting surveillance. But if 
the appropriation for the police is insufficient, such surveillance 
is impracticable; and if the mayor, the police commissioners, 
or the chief of police is openly or secretly in sympathy with 
the saloon, or politically indebted to the liquor interest, or 
timid and therefore subservient to it, so much discretion in 
the interpretation of the law and so much latitude in its 
execution will be claimed and exercised, as will practically 
nullify it. It will be enforced so far as it is enforced at all, 
with a view to political or pecuniary blackmail. The statutes 
and ordinances against the illicit sale of liquor, against prosti- 
tution, and against gambling, are a powerful engine for 
extorting money and for compelling submission to the dicta- 
tion of a political “ boss,” of whose value for these purposes 
ward politicians of the baser sort have a just and lively 
appreciation. 

One of the perplexing problems of municipal government is 
the sale of liquor in brothels. In some cities, liquor licenses 
are issued to the keepers of brothels, in others not. Experi- 
enced heads of police departments greatly dislike to have 
policemen enter houses of prostitution without adequate 
cause, on account of the danger of demoralization to the force ; 
but if they do not, there can be no regulation of the drinking 
in these resorts. If the sale of liquor is there prohibited, the 
prohibition is easily evaded, by sending to the nearest saloon 
for wine and beer ordered by visitors; sometimes liquor is 
ordered by telephone, or by means of a private wire and call 
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bell. Without employing spies, the illicit sale in brothels 
is practically impossible of detection; if spies are hired, they 
are likely to be false to their employers, and to become 
parasites and bribetakers. The sale of beer at from fifty 
cents to a dollar per bottle, and of champagne (usually of 
a vile quality) at five dollars a quart, is so profitable that 
the keeper of a disreputable house can afford to pay a liberal 
percentage for immunity from arrest for violation of the 
liquor laws. The suppression of the saloon tends, of course, 
to increase the patronage of such houses, and thereby 
indirectly to promote licentiousness. 

Where the officers of the law fail or refuse to do their duty 
in suppressing vice by the arrest of the law-breakers, it is not 
unusual to organize voluntary associations called “law and 
order” leagues, or “ good citizenship” or “good government”’ 
leagues, or “civic federations,” to hire detectives, to secure 
evidence, and to prosecute offenders. It is difficult to raise 
the necessary funds for this purpose by private subscription, 
since those who do contribute to their support realize the 
injustice of requiring them to assume a burden which ought to 
be more widely distributed, and, after paying taxes to maintain 
the government, to undertake a task, at their own expense, 
imposed by law upon public officials. Often, too, the 
detectives whose salaries they pay, or who receive a specified 
proportion of the fines collected from convicted criminals, find 
it more remunerative to betray their trust, and report only 
such offenders as they can not bleed. The provisions con- 
tained in so many statutes, offering a reward to private prose 
cutors, in case of conviction, as an inducement to voluntary 
espionage and complaint, breed a race of professional black- 
mailers. Nothing contributed so much to the failure of pro- 
hibition in lowa as the exposure of the practical operation of 
this feature of the law. All of these voluntary associations 
are naturally short-lived, and they are inefficient while they 
live. It is impossible for them to accomplish what they 
attempt. It has been suggested that an appeal to the courts 
for a writ of mandamus to compel dishonest or incapable 
executive officers to do their sworn duty, under the law, might 
have a good effect; but I am not aware that the experiment 
has been tried. 
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Assuming, however, that in any given locality war is made 
upon the saloon with such vigor as to result in its complete 
suppression, the liquor traffic is not suppressed, it merely 
changes its form. It takes refuge in the first instance in the 
drug stores. Everywhere there are druggists who do not 
scruple to supply their customers with liquor at such times as 
the saloons are closed. They can do so with perfect security, 
because, if any customer does not purchase a bottle, for con- 
sumption elsewhere—and the retail liquor laws do not 
commonly prohibit the sale except in quantities less than a 
quart—but wants merely a drink, he is taken behind the 
prescription case, which is so constructed as to protect him 
and the druggist from impertinent observation. Or the 
purchaser can produce a medical prescription, or he can 
himself state, if required to do so, that he needs liquor for 
purely medical use. In prohibition states, it has been found 
necessary to supplement the general prohibitory laws by 
special pharmacy statutes, not one of which, so far as I know, 
has proved practically effective. In Iowa many ex-saloon 
keepers opened drug stores, and when confronted by a rule that 
the proprietor and active manager of a pharmacy must himself 
be a licensed pharmacist, they took licensed pharmacists in as 
partners in the business. The practice of patronizing drug stores 
became so fixed, in ten years, that under the new mulct law, 
in towns where there are now saloons protected by the law 
(while at the same time they are under the ban of the law), 
the drug stores still do a larger and more profitable liquor 
business than the saloons. Their proprietors do not have to 
pay a license fee in order to be permitted to sell liquors for 
medical uses, and ostensibly they sell for no other. They are 
by law obliged to take from every purchaser a certificate that 
he is not in the habit of using intoxicating liquor as a beverage, 
and that he wants it and intends to use it as a medicine; but 
this provision of the statute can not be and it is not practically 
enforced. In addition to the drug stores, there are numberless 
illicit dealers who conceal their trade in localities where public 
sentiment would compel their prosecution if they were to 
carry it on openly, but who make no secret of it where public 
sentiment is in their favor. The various devices to insure 
secrecy are of three principal sorts: Either the business is 
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conducted in some out-of-the-way place—a barn, a cellar, a 
private residence, or an alley, or it is connected with some other 
legitimate occupation, like keeping a restaurant or a news- 
stand, and the liquor is out of sight, and, when sold, called by 
some other conventional name, such as tea or cider; or, if a 
search is imminent, and there is great danger of being called 
to face the purchaser in court as a witness, some ingenious 
contrivance, for instance, a dumb waiter, or a revolving closet, 
or a sliding shutter in a partition wall, is resorted to, in order 
to prevent the buyer from seeing the seller at the time of the 
sale. The liquor sold is not stored, possibly, on the premises, 
but elsewhere and conducted to the tap by pipes, both the 
pipes and the tap being so cleverly hidden as to be undiscover- 
able, at least if the searcher is not an expert. Under a retail 
license law, liquor can always be bought freely at wholesale; 
under a prohibitory law, it can always be imported. 

These and other similar evasions of the law are so easily 
practised, and the public soon becomes so accustomed to 
them, that prohibition is generally conceded to encourage 
hypocrisy and contempt for law. The question at issue 
between its friends and its oponents is whether its educational 
value and its effect to check the consumption of spirits as a 
beverage in certain communities, chiefly rural, are so great as 
to leave the balance of advantage in its favor. No one denies 
that it is unfavorable to the growth of the special class known 
as saloon loafers, and that it is a restraint upon public intoxi- 
cation; it therefore diminishes the number of arrests for this 
special cause, as well as for offences growing out of the same. 
thus reducing the total number of arrests. The saving to the 
treasury for court and other criminal expenses in this particular 
direction is, however, offset by the cost of prosecutions under 
the law, which are necessarily great, wherever a serious effort 
is made to execute it.* 


*The actual prevalence of crime is not demonstrable from comparisons of 
prison statistics, since average sentences are much longer in some states 
than in others, and long sentences produce an accumulation of prisoners. 
But the following table, founded on the investigations made in the Eleventh 
United States Census, is given for what it is worth. For census purposes 
certain geographical divisions are recognized. The North Atlantic division 
includes New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; the 
North Central division takes in the great northwest, from the Ohio River 
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Finally, in relation to the governmental difficulties to be 
surmounted in order to make either complete or partial prohi- 
bition effectual, the great stumbling stone is, after all has been 
said and done, the jury. It is the duty of the police to make 
arrests and file complaints, and of the public prosecutor to 
prosecute them. The excuse most commonly made for neglect 
of duty by these officials is that it is useless to put the county 
or the municipality to expense for trials which are certain to 
result in an acquittal. There is, of course, much difficulty in 
securing legal evidence of illegal sales, but no evidence will 
satisfy a prejudiced jury. One of the most respected citizens 
of Cincinnati was once foreman of a petit jury in a liquor 
case, and he took the precaution, before polling the jury, to 
take a separate vote on each material issue involved in the 
general issue: Was the defendant the proprietor of a certain 
saloon? Was his saloon open on Sunday? Was the liquor 
delivered to a customer beer? Did the customer pay for it? 
to the lakes, including the state of Ohio and the Dakotas, extending nearly 
to the Rocky Mountains. A uniform classification of offences has been 
adopted, in five great groups. The table shows, for each of these groups 
and in the aggregate, the number of prisoners in 1,000,000 of the population 
in the United States, in each of the two geographical divisions named, and 


in each of four prohibition states (Maine, Vermont, Iowa, and Kansas), June 
1, 1890. 
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The figures for Kansas, in the first and second columns, are misleading, 
since the military prisoners at Fort Leavenworth, mainly deserters, brought 
thither from other states and territories, are charged tothis state. Deducting 
these, to the number of 521, Kansas would then show 986 prisoners to 
1,000,000 of the population, 15 of whom were charged with offences against 
the government. A very casual inspection of the table will prove that in all 
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Did the defendant receive the money? To every one of these 
questions the jury unanimously replied in the affirmative by 
a show of hands. “Very well,” said the foreman, “nothing 
remains but to take a formal vote on his guilt or innocence.” 
The vote was taken, and resulted: four for conviction, eight 
for acquittal. The average juror will not agree to punish a 
man for violating a law which the juror believes to be unjust. 
The difficulty of securing a conviction, if the penalty is impris- 
onment, is greatly enhanced; the juror would perhaps consent 
to a fine, but he argues that imprisonment is disgrace, and 
that it is wrong to disgrace a man who has done nothing 
wrong. The chances that there will be one or more jurors of 
this stamp on every jury, except possibly in rural neighbor- 
hoods, are perhaps more than even. Much depends upon the | 
manner of selecting juries. If the law entrusts the power of 
appointing jurors to ward politicians, whether they are mem- 
bers of the city council or occupy some other position in the : 
government, but especially if they are elective officers, it is 
certain that enough saloon-keepers or habitual patrons of the 
saloon will be placed upon the panel to render the majority of 
prosecutions hopeless. 
























three states the prison population is relatively less than the average in the 
country at large. In Maine and Vermont it is very much less, and in Iowa 
it is decidedly less, than the average for the geographical districts to which 
these states belong; but in Kansas it exceeds the average for the North 
Central division, in spite of prohibition, even after the federal prisoners at 
Fort Leavenworth have been eliminated from the comparison. In Kansas, 
crimes against the person and against property appear to be considerably 
above the average for the North Central division, but below that for the 
country at large. In Maine, crimes against society are above the average 
for the country at large, but below that for the North Atlantic division. In 
Vermont and Iowa, crimes included in each of the five groups are below both 
ayerages. 

How far these low percentages of prisoners in prohibition states are due 
to prohibition, and how far to other causes, it is impossible to determine. 
The number of prisoners in 1,000,000 of the population of Ohio was, in 1890, 
only 792, or about the same as in Maine; yet in Ohio there is neither pro- 
hibition nor license, but the liquor traffic is open to every one who chooses to 
engage in it. This single fact illustrates the uncertainty of sociological 
inferences from tables of figures ; the correspondences between them may be 
coincidences and not due to any casual relation, nor is it always easy to 
decide, of two facts the connection between which is universal, which is 
cause and which is effect. Much arithmetical labor has been wasted in the 
search for a statistical solution of the drink problem. 
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These are some of the more obvious difficulties which sur 
round and obstruct the movement to make the world sober 
by law. The movement is resisted, first, on ethical grounds, 
as a violation of individual rights; second, as being, for this 
reason, an assault upon personal and political freedom ; third, 
as an unjustifiable attack upon the business interests involved 
in the liquor traffic; fourth, because it presents an issue which 
complicates the relation of voters to existing political parties. 
The motives of those who take an active part in it are 
impugned, and they are denounced as pharisees or hypocrites, 
visionaries, impracticables, cowards and only half men. The 
resistance begins wherever the attack begins; not an inch of 
advance can be made without a severe struggle to gain the 
disputed ground and to retain it; if it were proposed to make 
the license fee ten dollars a year, a fight would at once be 
inaugurated to make it five. Nothing but a profound moral 
conviction, founded in experience of the anxiety and sorrow 
and loss occasioned by intemperance on the part of loved ones, 
and fear of the cbnsequences, to the young and the weak, of 
flaunting temptation in their faces, could have sustained for so 
long a time the faith and courage and determination of the 
organized enemies of the saloon, of both sexes. 


IV. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


If, now, the question is asked, whether the cause of temper- 
ance has made progress in America during the past half 
century, in spite of all opposition, but one answer is possible. 
It has. Attention is called to the following facts: 

1. The geographical area within which prohibition is not 
only nominal, but actual, has been greatly enlarged, through 
the operation of local option laws, even in states under the 
license system. 

2. There is a marked tendency to throw additional 
restraints and safeguards around the liquor traffic, one of 
which consists in raising the license fee. 

3. A method of dealing with the question has been found in 
applying to the saloon the law of nuisance, under which it can 
be suppressed, in a court of equity, by the use of the writ of 
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injunction. By making the owner of the premises occupied 
by a saloon as tenant responsible for the violation of the law 
by his tenant, and issuing an injunction against the landlord, 
dramshops in Iowa were for a time effectually closed. An 
attorney in Indiana, with a lucrative practice, who is an avowed 
prohibitionist, said to the writer, that the four years when 
there was no liquor law in that state were the years in which 
the liquor traffic gave the public the least trouble and annoy- 
ance, because they were then dealt with exclusively as public 
nuisances, on the merits of each case. 

4. It is very noticeable that the courts of last resort have, 
in almost every instance, justified and upheld the most drastic 
statutes aimed at this traffic, on the ground of public policy. 
The judges who have defended it in their decisions, for selfish 
reasons, have made for themselves a record which is not for- 
gotten, and in many instances have been forced to retire from 
the bench. 

5. It is also noticeable that the general course of legislation 
is in the direction of a firmer control of the traffic by the 
police and by the courts. It comparatively rarely happens 
that amendments to the existing laws are made in the interest 
of the saloon. 

6. The attitude of the police to the traffic is undergoing an 
obvious change for the better. There is a general movement 
for the suppression of dance-halls where liquor is sold; of 
concert saloons, ‘“‘stall’’ saloons, private wine-rooms, saloon 
theatres, gaming in saloons, “pretty waiter girls,” and all 
similar practices. 

7. The number of arrests for public intoxication is less than 
it was and tends to diminish. 

These changes appear to have been brought about partly as 
the result of the temperance agitation of the past fifty years, 
and partly in spite of it. The truth in it has promoted 
reform, but the error has retarded it. It needs to be purged 
from misrepresentation, exaggeration, and vituperation, as 
well as from complication with outside issues, and personal 
and partisan ambitions and intrigues. Among theerrors prop- 
erly chargeable to its friends, or to some of them, may be 
mentioned the common assertion that the saloon is primarily 
responsible for crime and is, as it has been sometimes said to be, 
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“a convict factory.” Nothing is gained by making charges which 
can not be sustained. The truth is that the number of arrests 
(and not all of them are upon criminal charges, while 
at least one-half do not result in conviction) in the twelve 
largest cities of the United States, containing one-sixth of the 
population, average about one to every saloon in every fifty , 
days, and most of these are for petty misdemeanors, not 
felonies. Arrests and convictions for crime occur in prohibi- 
tion states, and in prohibition counties under local option ; 
therefore they can not be all attributed to intoxication as 
their efficient cause. The average saloon must earn about 
three thousand dollars a year, over and above the cost of 
liquors, to avoid going into bankruptcy. This means after 
paying the manufacturer or wholesale dealer's bills, the sale, 
in addition, of nearly two hundred glasses of beer a day, or 
twenty thousand in every hundred days. Assuming that the 
profits equal one hundred per cent, the proportion between 
drinks and convictions, of all sorts, great and little, would be 
one criminal conviction to every forty thousand glasses of 
beer; or possibly one hundred thousand to every conviction 
for felony. The number of arrests for intoxication is about 
one-fourth the entire number, or one to each saloon in every 
two hundred days, involving the sale of nearly or quite eighty 
thousand glasses of beer to each arrest for this specific offense. 
Another popular error is the belief that the improvement in 
the habits of the American people is chiefly due to temperance 
legislation, when it is actually and much more largely the 
result of increased intelligence, the better development of the 
power of self-control, and the slow advance of civilization, 
implying a similar advance in public and private morals. The 
reason for this opinion is that observation shows that the 
supply of liquor is everywhere equal to the demand for it, 
regardless of the character of the legislation respecting its 
sale ; and that the police regulations governing the traffic are 
enforced no farther than public opinion approves of them. 
The value of the law consists mainly in the educational influ- 
ence of the discussions regarding it in speech and writing. 
The only other serious error which will here be alluded to is 
the notion that the so-called “third party movement” affords 
any hope of abatement of the evils of intemperance. On the 
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contrary, it tends to increase them. An independent vote has 
a certain value as a protest, but the occasion for a protest and 
the prospective influence for good resulting from it must be 
such as to justify the voter in throwing his vote away. 
Otherwise he is more likely to hurt his friends by it than his 
enemies. There is no likelihood that a third party based on 
the narrow issue of hostility to the saloon will ever repre- 
sent a majority of paramount interests, and if not, it can not 
control a majority of votes. The attempt to build up a party 
on this issue, which will carry state and national elections, if 
sincere, is a delusion; if insincere, it is a scheme to gratify 
some personal ambition or accomplish some selfish purpose. 
Accordingly, we see the temperance issue in politics connected 
with other irrelevant issues, in such a way as to impress 
thoughtless observers with the belief that it is strengthened 
thereby, when really it is weighed down and weakened. 
Extremists leave their party because they can not rule it, and 
by leaving it in sufficient numbers they merely deprive it of 
the chance to carry out such reforms as are practicable. It is, 
however, sometimes expedient, in local elections where vice 
is rampart and the party in power openly tolerates and 
protects it, to organize an independent movement, the tempo- 
rary nature of which is clearly understood, and which is 
unconnected with state or national politics, and commands 
the support of a sufficient number of voters of both parties to 
insure its probable success, for the purpose of accomplishing a 
revolution. 

Such movements need to be thoroughly well planned and 
to be led by business men. They are dangerous, because they 
are irresponsible; because those in charge of them either do 
not understand political manipulation and are therefore power- 
less, or they do understand it, and are therefore untrustworthy ; 
and because they disintegrate existing organizations without 
supplying their place—if they could supply it, they would 
themselves be converted into party organizations no less 
tyrannical and unscrupulous than those for which they would 
then be a substitute. Any such permanent organization 
would moreover be isolated, fragmentary, and deprived of the 
strength which comes from association with larger political 
bodies. The better way seems to be to agitate for the amend- 
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ment of the liquor laws precisely in the same way as an 
agitation would be carried on for the amendment of the 
school laws, by avoiding the semblance of party organization 
or partisan alliances for this end, but trusting instead to the 
power of truth and righteousness, the common sense and 
conscience of the people and their representatives, and the 
identity between good morals and self-interest to bring about 
the needed improvements in legislation as fast as the general 
public can be educated to institute a demand for them and to 
appreciate the importance of carrying them into practical effect. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 





CATHOLIC COOPERATION IN CHARITY. 


The fundamental principles upon which the society of St. 
Vincent de Paul is founded, are too well known to need 
repeating, and yet it may not be out of place to refer to them 
briefly, in discussing this question whether this society should 
coéperate with charitable organizations of other denomina- 
tions, or of no denomination, where the latter’s works and 
methods do not conflict with its rules. 

The primary object of the St. Vincent de Paul Society is 
the edification and advancement of the spiritual welfare of its 
own members, while the means to be employed in securing 
that object are prayer and practical works of mercy and charity. 

On the first I shall not dwell. It is with the practical side 
of the question, as presented in the second requisite, that I 
must deal; and, to do so intelligently, it is necessary that I 
begin with the rules which have been adopted for the guid- 
ance of our members, and for the government of our society. 

The same rules, or practically the same rules, which were 
adopted by the first conference of the society, established in 
the city of Paris by the illustrious Ozanum, sixty-four years 
ago, and which was composed of seven members, govern 
to-day five thousand conferences of that same society, scat- 
tered throughout all quarters of the globe, while ninety 
thousand active and one hundred thousand honorary members 
render willing obedience thereto. These rules, which have 
stood the test of so many years, have proved the wisdom of 
their framers. And yet, while I hold in reverence the tradi- 
tions of the society, and would vigorously oppose any attempt 
to depart from its original spirit, 1 would nevertheless adapt 
its established rules to present times, and would bring them 
to conform to present needs, and to supply existing wants in 
our own land. , 

In the great commercial and industrial centres of our own 
country are found the largest fields for the operation of the 
practical side of our society, and in these fields will always be 
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found a diversity of conditions, embodying social problems, 
complex in their nature and difficult to solve. To find the 
proper solution of these difficulties, to discover a certain and 
sure means through which we may be able to correctly dis- 
criminate between the good and bad, between the worthy and 
unworthy, should receive our most thoughtful study. 

I have seen it stated that “It is the fashion of Catholic 
charity to act, while learning theories, when the needs of 
of suffering humanity demand relief and remedy.” I would 
not change this beautiful “fashion,” but I would inaugurate 
in connection with it a methodical investigation of social con- 
ditions, lest the following of the “fashion” might work harm 
rather than good. 

The governing idea of the Vincentian should be, first: to 
obtain a correct and thorough knowledge of. the conditions 
surrounding his poor, and then, by gentle but firm and per- 
suasive means, to direct them into paths which will eventually 
end in rendering them independent of charity. His object 
should be to discover and remove the causes of distress, while 
carefully guarding against any line of conduct which would 
tend to encourage idleness, improvidence, or evil habits of any 
character, among those with whom he has to deal. He should, 
furthermore, obtain full and absolutely correct information as 
to the source and extent of their income and supplies, in order 
that he may thoroughly understand their needs and be able to 
deal with them intelligently. Above all, he should be guided 
in his dealings with the poor by the knowledge that injudicious 
and indiscriminate dispensing of material aid will work posi- 
tive and serious harm, while no good whatever will result 
therefrom. 

And now the question arises: How can we best obtain 
this thorough knowledge of the conditions surrounding our 
poor, and the causes which have led to their poverty? 
knowledge which is indispensable for the protection of our 
society, and which is no less necessary for the protection of 
the worthy poor against the fraudulent claims of the unworthy. 
Certainly it can not be gained through our intercourse with 
the latter class, because they are inured in deception, and will 
carefully guard and conceal any and all facts which would 
tend to lessen their chances of receiving the coveted aid. It 
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can not be obtained with any degree of certainty from their 
friends or neighbors, because they are either united together 
in bonds of sympathy, or are influenced by feelings of envy 
and jealousy, which would in either case render their state- 
ments of doubtful value; and as for the clergy, are they not 
as liable to be deceived by these people as ourselves? Where 
then can be obtained the real facts in connection with the 
cases with which we have to deal? The answer to this is, 
through our earnest, cordial and active codperation with such 
other organizations of a public or semi-public character as may 
be operating in the field of charity. 

While I would not advocate any direct affiliation with the 
charitable departments of other religious denominations, yet, 
where they are all codrdinated and operate under the auspices 
of civic bodies, for the purpose of bringing into codperation all 
of the philanthropic forces of a municipality, then would I say, 
Work with them hand in hand, and, while not departing from 
our own particular sphere or field of action, yet, at the same 
time, rendering to our dissenting brethren such assistance as 
we can, and receiving in return therefor the benefit of valuable 
knowledge necessary for the intelligent conduct of our own 
work. Organizations of the character described are now in 
operation in over one hundred American and Canadian cities, 
and have for their principal object the development of the 
scientific side of charitable work. They act as registration 
bureaus for the collection of data regarding the poor, and as 
clearing-houses for the charities of the several cities in which 
they are established; but, except in emergency cases, they do 
not serve as dispensing agencies. 

The main objects sought to be accomplished by these 
bureaus are: (1) The collection of data regarding the pau- 
perism existing in the respective cities, by registering in 
the central offices the information obtained by all co-operating 
societies, as well as that secured through the investigation of 
their own agents. (2) The furnishing of such information to 
codéperating charity organizations, and to individuals, for the 
purpose of increasing efficiency and eliminating fraud. (3) To 
secure for each family in need the services of a permanent 
friend through the use of unpaid friendly visitors. (4) The 
fostering or establishing when necessary, of such means to self- 
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help, as free employment agencies, municipal lodging houses, 
saving and loan associations, free baths, and such other 
agencies as will tend to decrease pauperism by stimulating 
self-respect and self-help. 

None of the purposes for which these organizations are 
formed, conflicts in any manner with the work or with the 
rules of our society, except, apparently, the one which pro- 
vides for placing dependent families under the care and super- 
vision of friendly visitors. This might seem at first glance 
like an attempt to usurp the fundamental work of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and I admit that it would be an 
usurpation of our prerogative, if such purpose were to be 
carried out, irrespective of our wishes, in the case of families 
coming under our charge; but such is not the case. While 
they place great value upon that particular system of super- 
vision, they nevertheless give to our society the credit of 
being its originator, and they concede to us, and to all other 
religious denominations, the right to select our own visitors, in 
the case of families taken under our charge; so that, in the 
application of that rule, there would be no interference with 
our plans, hence no coflict with our rules. 

As a matter of fact, we would surrender no part of our inde- 
pendence, would violate no rule of our society, and would 
sacrifice no principle of our religion, by establishing a system 
of friendly and general codperation with these charity organi- 
zations for the common good of suffering humanity. They 
are composed of the representatives of all religious denomina- 
tions, working in perfect harmony and good-will in the 
common field of charity. They are governed by rules to 
which all may subscribe, without fear of compromising their 
faith in the slightest degree. Proselytism, and all forms 
of religious, political, or sectional influence, on the part of 
those connected with the organizations, are positively and 
emphatically forbidden by their rules. There are no fees 
or dues exacted, as a condition to codperation; all societies 
being left free to give what they choose, or what they can 
afford, towards the support of the general body. If they give 
not at all, it will make no difference; their cases will receive 
the same careful attention as though they were numbered 
among the heaviest contributors. They are admirable reme- 
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dial agencies, and, while not seeking to reduce or limit any 
good work of charity, yet aiming to detect and expose all 
species of fraud and imposition on the part of the unworthy, 
thus enabling the dispensing societies to accomplish the 
greatest amount of good to their beneficiaries. They are 
entitled to a great measure of praise for the commendable and 
humanitarian work in which they are engaged, their principle 
aim being to bring about a permanent improvement in the 
general social conditions of the day, and to prevent the 
children of the present from becoming the paupers of the 
future—a truly glorious mission ! 

In earlier times, when all of the diversified charities of our 
country were operating independently of each other; when 
each separate society was going its own peculiar way, regard- 
less of others, and often ignorant of essential facts; when 
the proselytizing spirit was abroad, and its work prosecuted 
under the cloak of charity ; then would the peaceful and con- 
servative teachings of our society have prompted us to a firm 
and decided answer in the negative to the question of coéper- 
ation with them. But under the changed conditions of the 
present day, with practically all of the dispensing charity 
societies of our land united, and operating under a system 
designed to accomplish the best results for all concerned, with 
the elimination of all objectionable elements hitherto existing, 
no reason remains why our society can not conscientiously 
coéperate, in this indirect manner, with the combined socie- 
ties of other religious denominations. 

In the foregoing premises and conclusions I am supported 
by the rules of the society promulgated in its early days, 
which remain practically unchanged tothe present day: ‘“We 
should ardently desire and behold with pleasure the prosperity 
of other societies, and the good they accomplish ; we should 
rejoice, if fresh brethren, if existing societies should unite 
themselves to ours, since greater good would spring from the 
union.” Again: ‘We will extend to a certain degree this 
deference to laymen, who may have offices of charity to 
perform towards those whom we also desire to succor, esteem- 
ing it an honor to be considered the least among our brethren, 
and to be no more than servants and instruments of others 
in reference to the poor.” 
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While our society is confined in its membership to men, 
nevertheless the conference can have charity relations with 
societies of women, and in explanation of Article 1 of the 
general rules, we find the following: “The conference may 
have charitable relations with societies of women, they may 
adopt the cases of the poor whom they recommend, and may 
recommend others to them in turn, keeping separate their 
government, their resources, and their meetings.” 

It is apparent from these quotations that the organizers 
of the society had in mind, at the time that the rules were 
drafted, the necessity of keeping in touch, and in communica- 
tion with other societies having for their object the benefit 
and assistance of the poor. 

It may be well to note, in passing, and as an explanation 
why the society has not codperated with other societies from 
its organization, to mention that the first attempt to deal with 
the subject of charity in a practical, and I may say statesman- 
like, manner, originated with the founders of our society. It 
was Ozanum and his followers who first enunciated the doc- 
trine, and afterwards put it into practice, that “ almsgiving 
is not synonymous with charity;” that “it is not money 
or material relief that is wanted by the poor, so much as 
the friendship, the experience, and the companionship of the 
more fortunate, and their counsel and advice in inculcating the 
ideas of self-respect, independence, and manhood.” That “the 
way to become true benefactors of the poor is to impress upon 
them that an existence sustained by the aid of charity is very 
precarious; that the poor should be induced to exert them- 
selves to earn their own livelihood.” That “sources of 
employment should be pointed out to them, and they should 
be aided to obtain it.” 

In 1869, thirty-four years after the rules of our society had 
been promulgated, and after it had succeeded in establishing 
conferences throughout the entire world, there was formed in 
the city of London the first real charity organization of a gen- 
eral character, having for its objects the same ends which are 
sought to be attained by the coédrdinated societies of the 
present day. 

True enough, there may have been in various parts of the 
world, and in various cities, where the Society of St. Vincent 
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de Paul existed, other societies and organizations caring for 
the poor in various ways; but there had been no concerted 
action on the part of these societies, until the charity organi- 
zation referred to was formed. So that, in Ozanum’s time, 
there was no public organization in existence similar to what 
we now have in most of our large cities. I feel convinced that 
my answer would be the answer of Ozanum, were he living 
at the present time, surrounded with conditions such as now 
confront the St. Vincent de Paul Society conferences in this 
country. 

We are told by rule 2 of the general rules of the society that 
“no work of charity should be regarded as foreign to the 
society, although its special object is to visit poor families. 
Thus its members are expected to embrace every opportunity 
of affording consolation to the sick and the prisoners; of 
instructing poor, unprotected or imprisoned children; and of 
procuring the succors of religion for those who need them at 
the hour of death.” While the society in its early days may 
have been} able to adopt and successfully maintain a general 
line of work such as is contemplated in the latter part of the 
above rule, it is certainly not able at the present time, in our 
large American cities, to continue such work. The society, I 
think, wisely devotes its principal time and effort to caring for 
poor families in their homes. The Vincentian, in his daily 
walks among the poor, has it in his immediate power to pro- 
vide for their material relief, in so far as the giving of food, 
fuel and clothing will relieve them. But how often do we 
find it necessary to seek and procure relief of a different char- 
acter? Here it may be a case of acute sickness or serious 
injury, requiring the tender care and skill of a trained nurse; 
there it may be a case requiring a critical operation, which 
may necessitate the removal of the patient to a hospital. On 
the one hand, neglected or wayward children may be dis- 
covered, whose safety demands that they be placed under the 
protective or corrective influence of some of the many public 
or private institutions organized for such purposes. On the 
other, employment may be the greatest need of the family; 
or it may be,that transportation to some distant point, where 
they have friends or relatives able and willing to care for 
them, may be the most desirable. In either case, the visitor, 
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in his efforts to procure the necessary relief, must apply to 
some one or more of the societies in his community, who 
make a specialty of procuring the relief and assistance he is in 
special need of. If left to his own resources, in all probability 
he would be unable to procure the relief and assistance which 
the family might actually need, while, with the codperation 
and assistance of the agencies to which he might apply, he 
would be enabled to promptly supply the needed relief with- 
out question and without expense. 

Charitable institutions, like all others, are becoming special- 
ized more and more each day; and, following out this idea, 
each society or institution makes a specialty of some particular 
line of work, putting forth special efforts to become more per- 
fect, day by day, in its particular line, by procuring the services 
of people specially qualified for the particular work in which 
the society isengaged. Consequently a society thus organized 
and conducting its work on these lines is better equipped to 
afford the relief and assistance in its particular line, than a 
society or organization that undertakes a general line of work. 
Hence it becomes very necessary for any society or person 
interested in the poor to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the various societies in his locality, so that he or she may 
know what society is best fitted to afford the particular relief 
that the applicant may require. It certainly does not require 
any authorities or any arguments, to convince the ordinary 
person that all of these societies interested in the poor, if q 
formed into a general charity organization, would result in 
each society being benefited; the poor would receive the 
proper attention more promptly than if all the societies were 
working on independent lines, and the public (which has after 
all a special interest in the question of the poor, because it 
becomes very material that the poor shall not be made paupers 
by the indiscriminate almsgiving by any one or more societies) 
would be protected. 

Leaving the subject for the time being, of charity organiza- | 
tion, I maintain that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
circumscribed in its work as it certainly must be in all large 
cities, should maintain a friendly and constant communication 
with all societies interested in the poor. What objection can 
be offered to the St. Vincent de Paul Society maintaining 
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friendly relations with societies which have for their aims and 
objects the protection of women and children; the procuring 
of employment for worthy applicants; the obtaining of charity 
rate transportation; the visiting of public and_ private 
eleémosynary institutions and such other work? The above 
lines of work can not successfully be performed by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society; and yet the visitor of the society is 
in constant need of just such assistance for some of the 
cases which are under his care. 

The society of which I happen to be president, the Visi- 
tation and Aid Society, makes a specialty of the above lines of 
work, and in the brief period of nine years has had under its 
care and direction, in the city of Chicago, over 30,000 cases, 
embracing 9,000 children. A telephone message from this 
society will procure a bed in the hospital; will call to its 
assistance the city ambulance; will obtain admission for 
children in the various institutions of the city; and will 
procure charity rates from the various railroads running in and 
out of Chicago. The good offices of this society are continu- 
ally at the service of any member of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. Certain lines of work performed by this society, 
such as visiting institutions and affording assistance, spiritual 
and temporal, can be better performed by it than any St. 
Vincent de Paul conference, because of the lady member- 
ship of the society, who, by their winning ways and womanly 
qualifications, are better fitted to approach the sick bed 
of a despairing man or woman, than can organizations com- 
posed exclusively of men. And yet all this work, broadly 
speaking, is the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society ; but, 
because of its inability to perform the work, the Visitation 
and Aid Society in the city of Chicago was organized, and 
I think it can be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Visitation and Aid Society is an actual necessity in 
the city of Chicago at the present time, and does not in any of 
its work encroach on the work of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

While all persons entitled to relief should be helped, regard- 
less of creed, race, or politics (and such is the rule of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society), nevertheless, a Jew can take better 
care of a Jew than can a Christian, and vice versa. A German 
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society can afford more effective relief to people of its own 
nationality, than can an American society; all can and will 
afford and procure aid and assistance for people of their 
own nationality, far better than other societies, and cer- 
tainly will be better able to detect fraud and deception, on 
the part of unworthy applicants, than societies of other nation- 
alities. Societies of all nationalities are organized in large 
cities, and, in addition to taking care of their own poor, make 
a specialty of protecting and educating children of parents 
belonging to their creed. This last question is a very impor- 
tant one; and, while in a sense religion figures in the disposal 
of the child, it is not to foster or keep alive sectarianism, but 
it is recognized on the broad principle that children of 
deceased, sickly, or dissipated parents should be educated 
in the religion adhered to by their parents. It would certainly 
be a lamentable state of affairs, if a Jewish family should 
be separated, the boys raised Jews and the girls Christians: 
when the children should arrive at manhood and womanhood 
there would be nothing in common between them, and the 
family tie, which we all love so much, would forever be lost to 
a family thusseparated. Inthis sense, the question of religion 
should enter into the subject of charity, and Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants should each be entitled to rear and educate 
children of their denominations without intervention on 
the part of other societies ; hence again it becomes necessary 
for the Society of St. Vincent de Paul to be in constant touch 
and communication with all of the agencies and societies that 
interest themselves in the welfare of dependent children. 

And now, in closing, may I not be allowed the privilege of 
submitting the question: Has the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul the moral right to go into the highways and byways, and 
take under its protecting care members of the body public, 
and dole out to them relief and assistance, without being 
absolutely assured of the fact that such members are not 
impostors and do not receive similar aid and assistance, under 
fraudulent representations, from other societies? I unhesitat- 
ingly say, No! 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has become a quasi- 
public body, and it behooves its members to so conduct their 
work, that no harm or injury shall occur to the public in 
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general, because of indiscriminate almsgiving by its members. 
Recognized as it is, as one of the great public benefactors 
of the poor, the originator of the charity organization idea, 
and as one of the most conservative agencies of the poor 
known to man, it should not hold itself aloof from any 
agency of good, but should willingly, cordially, and enthusias- 
tically join hands, as did Cardinal Manning in his lifetime, 
and as do the great prelates of our church at the present 
time, with all the charity societies of the several communities 
in which it exists, and go hand in hand with these associations 
and work for the common good of suffering humanity, and for 
the elimination from society of that greatest of all evils— 
pauperism. 
Chicago. TIMOTHY D. HURLEY. 
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NEW YORK CITY CHARITY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The December meetings of the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment of New York city are always of interest to all who 
are connected with charitable institutions or with the care of 
the poor in the metropolis. In December of each year, this 
board fixes the amount to be allowed the department of public 
charities for the ensuing year, and also the grants to private 
charities. In December, 1897, $1,289,942 was appropriated for 
institutions directly under the charge of the city authorities, 
and $1,513,876 was appropriated to thirty-seven private chari- 
ties, by far the larger portion being given to institutions for 
the care of children. Additional sums, amounting to about 
$700,000 per year, are appropriated from month to month 
from the excise fund, for the support of children in private 
institutions. New York city’s charity bill therefore amounts 
to about $3,500,000 annually, one and one-quarter million 
dollars being expended directly by the city, and two and one- 
quarter million dollars through private institutions. 

The fixing of appropriations during the past month has 
been of unusual interest by reason of an opinion rendered by 
the corporation counsel, that, under the revised constitution, 
the appropriations to private institutions are no longer man- 
datory, but may be granted or withheld in the discretion of 
the board of estimate and apportionment. Heretofore, the 
institutions have been obliged merely to point to the section 
and chapter of the session laws, directing specific appropria- 
tions to be made to them; this year they were called upon to 
show sufficient reason for receiving the amounts asked for. 

On the eighth of December the mayor's office was filled with 
delegations from the various institutions. There was also 
present a large number of physicians representing several 
medical societies, who made vigorous opposition to all pro- 
posed grants to private hospitals. The grounds of their 
opposition were that the hospitals managed directly by the 
city have not yet been brought to a creditable condition ; that 
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private hospitals receive large numbers of patients who are 
not properly recipients of private, much less of public, charity ; 
that the regular practice of physicians is abnormally reduced 
by the ease with which free treatment is secured at these 
hospitals; that the hospitals are, in some cases, not in need of 
aid from the city, having sufficient private income for their 
legitimate charitable work; that some of the hospitals, bearing 
names of individuals and serving as memorials, should not 
look to the public for aid; and that certain of the hospitals 
are in no sense charitable institutions, having been established 
as departments of medical colleges, which are business cor- 
porations, and should be conducted upon business _prin- 
ciples. The arguments advanced by representatives of the 
hospitals were that their beneficiaries, unless cared for by 
them, would become public charges; that the city institutions 
are already overcrowded; that it would be much more eco- 
nomical for the city to aid private charities than to enlarge its 
own accommodations adequately ; that the city institutions are 
not as well managed as they might be; and that all the private 
charities are “ doing good.” 

After extended and somewhat spirited discussion, it became 
evident that there was a difference of opinion among the 
members of the board of estimate and apportionment, which 
board includes the mayor, comptroller, corporation counsel, 
president of the board of aldermen, and president of the 
department of taxes and assessments. Three members favored 
granting appropriations to substantially all the institutions 
asking aid; two members were opposed to granting aid to 
hospitals connected with medical colleges. Ultimately, how- 
ever, substantially all the applications were granted, and about 
the same appropriations to private institutions were made as 
in the preceding year. 

The appropriations for the department of public charities 
were considered on the ninth instant. There were present, 
besides the commissioners of charities, and the heads of various 
public institutions, several representatives of the State Charities 
Aid Association, who appeared to express opinions for or against 
certain proposed appropriations. The total amount appro- 
priated was $74,666 more than during the preceding year. 
The item of salaries was increased $38,666, principally for the 
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purpose of substituting paid employés for workhouse prisoners 
in the large public hospitals of the city. Until last year both 
male and female prisoners were ‘detailed from the workhouse 
to the offices, laundries, kitchens, and even the wards, of the 
public hospitals, and were entrusted with responsible duties in 
connection with the care of the sick. This practice was con- 
siderably restricted by the law secured by the State Charities 
Aid Association, taking effect January 1, 1896, prohibiting the 
use of prisoners in the wards of hospitals. It is further 
restricted by the provisions of the new charter, which forbid 
their employment in the hospitals located in the city proper, 
while permitting their services in the kitchens, laundries, etc., 
but not in the wards, of the hospitals on Blackwell’s and 
Randall’s Island. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, after hearing the 
discussions at these meetings, that the present method of 
fixing appropriations, both to the public and private institu- 
tions, is extremely unsatisfactory. The action taken by the 
board of estimate depends, too frequently, upon mere 
precedent, or upon the favorable or other impression made by 
the speakers representing the various institutions. It is hardly 
to be expected that five men, who have had no experience in 
the administration of charity, can wisely apportion one and 
one-half million dollars among thirty-seven institutions in the 
space of three hours. 


New York City. HOMER FOLKS. 





Hmong Our Exchanges. 


HELEN KELLER—The November number of the American 
Annals of the Deaf contains an interesting article by Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, director of the Cambridge School for Girls, in which he 
gives an account of the first year of college preparatory work 
done by Miss Helen Adams Keller. Miss Keller entered the 
Cambridge school in September, 1896, and was accompanied by 
her teacher, Miss Anne M. Sullivan, who acted as interpreter to 
Helen of the instructions of the respective teachers. Helen had 
at that time been taught much English, had made good progress 
in French, and for two years previous to her coming to 
Cambridge had received instruction in Latin, which Miss Sulli- 
van estimated to amount to one-half of a year in the Cambridge 
school. German was a subject in which she proved uncommonly 
facile. 

It was thought probable that at the end of the year she would 
be able to pass the examination set for admission to Harvard 
College in English history, French, and elementary and advanced 
German, making seven hours, according to the college schedule. 

One of the questions that demanded attention at an early 
state was, who shall conduct the examinations? At Harvard 
the candidates are numbered, and to those who determine the 
value of their work they are known by numbers only. It was, of 
course, impossible to conceal the fact that Helen’s papers were 
written by her, because she was obliged to use a typewriter, and 
all other candidates would use pen or pencil. Some one would 
be obliged to serve as eyes for Miss Keller—some one who could 
testify that she was the person who actually produced the written 
paper. Miss Sullivan naturally felt unwilling to act in this 
capacity. Any one able to use the manual alphabet might read 
the papers to her, but it was evident that more than that was 
necessary. It finally became plain to all that Mr. Gilman was 
the proper person. In order to be able to put Helen in the posi- 
tion of a seeing candidate, he undertook to master the manual 
alphabet. The council placed him in charge of her examination, 
gave him an allowance of time for his imperfect reading, and 
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permitted him to select a quiet room for the ordeal. Helen’s 
German teacher also learned to read to Helen with her hands. 
Others did the same. ‘Another difficulty which had to be over- 
come was that of getting books made especially for her use in 
the Braille point. Mr. Gilman passed the following tribute to 
Miss Sullivan, who to many persons seems no less a wonder 
than Helen Keller herself : 

“Miss Sullivan sat at Helen’s side in the classes, interpreting 
to her with infinite patience the instructions of every teacher. 
In study-hours Miss Sullivan’s labors were even more arduous, 
for she was obliged to read everything Helen had to learn, 
excepting what was prepared in Braille; she searched the 
lexicons and encyclopedias and gave Helen the benefit of it all. 
When Helen went home Miss Sullivan went with her, and it was 
hers to satisfy the busy, unintermitting demands of the intensely 
active brain, for, though others gladly helped, there were many 
matters which could be treated only by the one teacher who had 
awakened the activity and had followed its development from 
the first. Now it was a German grammar which had to be 
read, now a French story, and then some passage from Cesar’s 
Commentaries. It looked like drudgery, and drudgery it would 
certainly have been, had not [ove shed its benign influence over 
all, lightening each step and turning hardship into pleasure.” 

Mr. Gilman himself read Shakspeare with her, Burke's cele- 
brated speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, and Macaulay’s 
essay on Samuel Johnson. A list is given of certain words 
which Helen did not understand. ‘“ When we came to the word 
‘heterogeneous,’ shesaid: ‘I have never seen that word, but it is 
evidently of Greek origin,’ though she had not studied Greek.” 
When Mr. Gilman explained to her the meaning of “ chicane,” 
and showed her the particular trick of the New Englanders by 
which they nullified an act of Parliament, Helen exclaimed at 
once: “That was the way in which the case was decided in 
‘The Merchant of Venice!’ It was a legal quibble that Bellario 
taught Portia.” 

The Harvard examinations were held from the twenty-ninth 
of June to the third of July. She had made such progress in 
Latin, that she was permitted to take the examination in that 
language also. Mr. Gilman describes the examination in 
advanced German as follows: “ Helen sat at her typewriter, and 
I took a position at her side, so that my right hand could grasp 
hers. We had often done the same thing before, but no pre- 
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vious effort had been quite like this one, and we both were 
conscious of it. I read the entire paper through at first, and 
then I read it sentence by sentence. Helen repeated the words 
with her voice as my hands made the signs, because I was deter- 
mined that she should not be prejudiced by any failure on my 
part to present to her mind the paper as it was printed, and, as 
I could not read the manual alphabet, there was no way to make 
sure of this except by having her repeat the words that I 
spelled.” She completed this task in two hours and three- 
quarters. “I then read to her what she had written, so far as 
the time permitted, and she dictated such changes as she 
thought necessary. TheselI interlined. It then went to the 
examiners, with a certificate from me that it was the sole and 
unaided work of candidate number 233.” 

The examination in German occurred on Tuesday, that in 
Latin on Thursday, and on Friday she passed two examina- 
tions—on the history of Greece and of Rome, and in Eng- 
lish. The two latter “ were play for Helen,” though naturally 
there were matters in the history papers of which she had never 
heard. She could have written indefinitely on both of these 
papers. On Saturday there was one hour for elementary 
French, and one for elementary German, both of which she 
passed easily. Her examination in advanced German was pro- 
nounced excellent. She was successful in every subject, and 
took honors in English and German. It is believed that no 
other candidate in Harvard or Radcliffe College was graduated 
higher than Helenin English. The examinations passed by her 
are technically called “preliminaries,” and she will at some 
time hereafter have to take seven hours more of “ finals,” when 
she will be ready for admission to her college course. 


Purity or MitkK—Sir Edmund Verney contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for November an article on “The Inhabi- 
tants of Milk,” a painfully suggestive title, which merits the 
attention of all managers of institutions which furnish milk to 
their inmates as a part of their diet. The microscope reveals 
to us forests of bacteria actively growing in milk, of which about 
seven hundred species have been studied and named, and about 
one hundred and fifty of these are dairy bacteria. Milk froma 
healthy cow is in the first instance absolutely free from bacteria. 
It becomes contaminated in the mere process of milking. They 
are derived from the vessels in use, from the coat of the cow, 
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and from the hands of the milker. The importance of rejecting 
the first drops from the udder is not always appreciated ; ina 
sample examined it was found to contain eight times as many 
bacteria as the after milk. The flanks and under part of the 
animal should, after carding and cleaning, be moistened with 
water and then dry sponged. The hands of the milker should 
be thoroughly washed with soap, then moistened with vaseline 
(which confines any scales or dirt rubbed from the teat), and he 
should wear a clean outer garment over his ordinary clothing. 
Tests made with gelatine plates in a particular case showed that, 
where the cow was milked without precautions, 3,250 germs a 
minute were deposited ; after they had been observed, 115 germs 
a minute. Where cows are fed on moistened food, the amount 
of germ life in the surrounding atmosphere of a dusty barn is 
reduced. No milk should be allowed to stand in a barn one 
moment longer than is indispensable. The pails in which it is 
received should be steamed. The warmer temperatures, in the 
neighborhood of go° Fahrenheit, favor the rapid growth of most 
forms of bacteria; for this reason milk should be cooled as 
quickly as possible after it comes from the cow. Several diseases 
of animals may be communicated through the milk, of which 
one of the commonest is tuberculosis. On this subject consult 
an article by James Long in the October number of the Vineteenth 
Century. Tuberculosis is more prevalent with dairy stock than 
any other. The peril which resides in the Koch bacillus is met, 
first, by dilution with other milk, and second, by heating. The 
germs of typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, and scarlet fever 
are also communicable by infected milk. Both heat and cold 
have an inhibitory effect on the development of bacteria; at 35 
Fahrenheit their growth is practically stopped. Sterilization 
means the use of heat at or above the boiling point. Pasteur- 
ization is the application of heat at a temperature of from 140° 
to 175°, and usually for a limited time only. The introduction 
of Pasteurized milk among the poor of New York has materially 
reduced infant mortality in that city. The best results are 
obtained from the freshest milk by passing it through the 
separator, and again mixing the cream with the skimmed milk. 
The slime thrown out by the centrifugal method contains 
innumerable bacteria. 

Sir Edmund goes on to discourse learnedly and pleasantly of 
butter and cheese making, and proves that a knowledge of bac- 
teriology is of great importance to all concerned in dairying ; 
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but we will not follow him farther. The rudiments of bacteri- 
ology should, he thinks, “be shadowed forth in the (rural?) 
primary school.” The best book on the subject, he says, is 
Professor Russell’s work on “ Dairy Bacteriology,” published at 
Madison, Wisconsin. What we are especially interested in here 
pointing out is the necessity for ownership, by state institutions, 
of tracts of land large enough to admit of the institution con- 
trolling its own milk supply, and not being dependent upon 
purchase from farmers or dealers ; and also the need for better 
dairying in institutions. 

The importance of the tuberculin test is dwelt upon by Mr. 
Long, in the other article cited. Tuberculin is a lymph first 
prepared and employed by Koch, who describes it as a glycerine 
extract of pure cultivations of tubercle bacilli. In practice it is 
injected into the system of a suspected animal; if tubercle is 
present, reaction follows, the temperature subsequently falling. 
Mr. Long’s article will hardly bear condensation; it should be 
read by every superintendent of a public institution with a herd 
of cattle. His general conclusion is that the danger of the 
spread of consumption through infection from milk and meat 
demands (1) systematic inspection and slaughter of all diseased 
animals; (2) inoculation with tuberculin and slaughter, followed 
by payment of the appraised value of every animal slaughtered; 
(3) gratuitous inspection, inoculation, and advice, by government 
officials, and general encouragement to isolate and periodically 
test the apparently healthy animals, fattening and selling off 
those which react, until a herd is free. 


PATHOLOGICAL WORK IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE—The 
American Journal of Insanity, to which we are indebted for many 
items published in our department of ‘“ News and Notes,” is one 
of the most interesting and valuable periodicals which comes to 
our editorial table. The October number contains an excellent 
summary of progress during the preceding half-year, from which 
we learn that far more attention is paid than formerly to the 
scientific side of the work of our state hospitals for the insane. 
A pathological laboratory has been fitted up in the Maryland 
hospital at Catonsville, under the direction of Dr. Cornelius 
Deweese, where careful examination is made of the blood, urine, 
sputa, and secretions. At the McLean hospital, near Boston, 
while Dr. Hoch has pursued his studies in anatomical pathology, 
various special studies have been undertaken by the internes. In 
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Michigan it is proposed to connect the pathological work of the 
asylums with the laboratory in the medical department of the 
state university. The new laboratory at Trenton, New Jersey, 
will contain four rooms: one for autopsies, one for chemical 
analysis, one for microscopical examinations, and one for photog- 
raphy and microphotography; Dr. H. M. Weeks has been 
appointed pathologist and bacteriologist to the institution. The 
Essex County hospital at Newark, New Jersey, has a labor- 
atory, under the charge of Dr. Hicks, who reports that it has 
been utilized during the past year for urinary analysis, examina- 
tion of sputum and excretions, analysis of milk, microscopic 
examination of tissues for the twofold purpose of diagnosis 
and study, and instruction of members of the training school. 
for nurses in elementary histology and bacteriology. The 
milk tests were made according to the German method by 
means of Von Feser’s lactoscope, Quevenne’s lacto-densimeter, 
Chevalier’s creamometer, thermometer, and iodine solutions ; 
the results verified by the color test and confirmed by the 
residue method. A separate pathological laboratory has been 
equipped and located in the mortuary at St. Lawrence, New 
York. 

Together with laboratory work increasing attention is given 
to the training of attendants. At the Colorado state asylum, 
Pueblo, all new attendants engaged must be trained before 
entering the institution ; we do not well see how this is practic- 
able, but so it is claimed. At the McLean asylum, where medical 
gymnastics form a part of the treatment, instruction in gym- 
nastics is given systematically to the nurses, who are also 
instructed in cookery, both men and women. 

At Milledgeville, Georgia, several rooms have been fitted for 
surgical work under modern aseptic precautions. In the Upper 
Peninsula hospital at Newberry, Michigan, a suite of rooms in the 
new infirmary (for both sexes) has been furnished with two 
electrical machines, a Van Houten & Ten Broeck static, and a 
Ranny 44-cell combined feradic and galvanic. The operating 
rooms in the third story are fitted up with tile flooring and a 
dome-shaped ceiling of glass so arranged that the light falls 
where it is most needed; a Boldt operating table and other 
necessary appliances have been provided, all of the latest models. 
Adjoining the operating room is another room expressly for 
anesthesia and massage. 
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A PLEA FoR CHARITABLE JUDGMENT—Director Fliegenschmidt, 
in the Blatter fir Gefangnisskinde, prefixes to an article fur- 
nished by him on the treatment of juvenile offenders the follow- 
ing poetical quotation from “ Die Jiidenbuch,” by von Droste- 
Hiilshoff : 


Wo ist die Hand so zart, dass ohne Irren 

Sie sondern mag beschriinkten Hirnes Wirren, 
So fest, dass ohne Zittern sie den Stein 

Mag schleudern auf ein arm verkiimmert Sein ? 
Wer wagt es, eitlen Blutes Drang zu messen, 
Zu wigen jedes Wort, das unvergessen 

In junge Brust die zahen Wurzeln trieb, 

Des Vorurtheils geheimen Seelendieb ? 

Du Gliicklicher, geborn und gehegt 

Im lichten Raum, von fromer Hand gepflegt, 
Leg! hin die Wagschal !—nimmer Dir erlaubt! 
Lass! ruhn den Stein —er trifft Dein eignes Haupt 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Orange, New Jersey—(Population, 18,844.) Leaflet No. 8, published by the 
bureau of associated charities, shows the work of the society for four months, 
from June until September. The number of applications for aid was 449 less 
than in the corresponding months of 1896, a reduction of more than one-half. 
The chief work of the bureau during the summer has been the introduction 
of the provident savings scheme. ‘‘A collector goes about among the poor 
people, trying to induce them to begin a savings fund, and collecting from 
them such smallsumsascan be gathered. Such calls are made weekly upon 
each family, and it is his business to be on hand promptly, at a regular day 
and hour. This systematic regularity is exceedingly important. By 
persistently following this plan, habits of saving are inevitably developed 
among those with whom he is working. By this means families are taught 
to anticipate the increased cost of winter living and to provide for periods 
when the wage-earning members of the family are outof employment. The 
bureau maintains a special relief fund, for which it apologizes on the ground 
of the abnormal industrial conditions which have prevailed during the last 
two or three years. Industrial conditions are not so much, however, the 
causes of dependence as lack of character, of training, and of opportunity. 
A subject to which much attention is being directed by this society is that of 
the drunken husband. ‘‘ He appears in three forms: (1) As simply incor- 
rigible, lazy, and idle, and guilty mainly of what is known to the law as non- 
support. (2) As a working man in receipt of regular wages, but contributing 
his earnings daily to the saloon and not to his family. (3) As a worker in 
receipt of regular wages, or as a ne’er-do-well, earning nothing, but in either 
event making a practice of beating and maltreating his wife and children. If 
of this class, he is liable for ‘‘assault,” and if a complaint is made and sus- 
tained by the wife, corroborated by sufficient testimony, he may be sentenced 
to a state prison for a long term, but he is more frequently put under bonds 
to keep the peace, or sent to the penitentiary for a short period. The remedy 
lies along three lines. (1) The charitable people of the community should 
make careful inquiry into the condition of every family who is aided in any 
way, and immediately withdraw their aid, wherever it is found that there is 
a non-supporting, able-bodied husband involved. (2) The wife must be 
persuaded to make complaint to the overseer of the poor for the arrest and 
compulsion of her husband. In the case of a drinking husband, the law 
makes it a criminal offence for a saloon-keeper to sell liquor to an habitual 
drunkard, and provides a method of taking from a drunken husband the 
earnings which should go to his needy family. (3) The laws dealing with 
this class of cases appear to require modification. At present they are put 
in operation only through the initiative of the wife, who must make com- 
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plaint to the overseer of the poor, and she must testify in court. In the 
majority of cases the wife will not take the initiative, especially when her 
husband is given a short sentence and then returns home, worse than ever, 
again to be supported by her. For this reason the bureau favors the enact- 
ment of an accumulative indeterminate sentence law applicable to habitual 
drunkards. 


Boston—(Population, 448,477.) The eighteenth annual report of the asso- 
ciated charities for the year ending September 30, 1897, has recently been 
issued from the press. The directors say: ‘‘ Our standard for our agents is 
much higher now than in the earlier years of our existence. We have under- 
taken to prepare them for their work by a system of preliminary training, 
which, we hope, will make them more positively efficient and guard them 
from the errors unavoidable among the untrained.” The past year has been 
one not unlike the sensational winter of 1893-94. The winter of 1896-’97 
passed quietly, without arousing in the poor hopes which can not be fulfilled, 
and without breaking down so many kind-hearted persons with excessive 
work and anxiety. The treasurer's report shows receipts during the year 
$26,393.75, of which $17,217.67 were for current expenses. The actual 
expenses were $18,463.80, of which $13,970.98 was for salaries, and nothing 
was paid to applicants for relief. The report of the directors is supplemented 
by the reports of the district conferences, of which there are fifteen. The 
establishment of a hospital in Brighton is recommended. A day nursery 
is needed in the Lincoln street district. The New North End Park, now in 
process of construction, bids fair to prove a great blessing both to children 
and adults. Among the successful experiments with difficult families made 
by one of the district conferences, during the past year, was one in which 
the conference decided to withdraw all visiting from the family and to 
notify others interested of this action. The family was let severely alone 
for a time, and the result was most satisfactory. General satisfaction is 
expressed with the work of the stamp-saving society, and of the various 
branches of the public library, as well as that of the home libraries. It is 
evident from a reading of the report that the codperation of all charitable 
workers with the associated charities is greater than ever before. There is, 
however, still great need of additional friendly visitors. The directors 
recommend increasing the air space in the crowded parts of the city, and 
tearing down the rookeries in the slums and replacing them by business 
blocks. They say, ‘‘As an ideal, we believe that every citizen should, 
so far as possible, be a member of this society, rendering services according 
to his means or his leisure.” Suitable mention is made of the death of the 
former treasurer, Mr. Darwin E, Ware. 


Indianapolis—(Population, 105,436.) The work of the charity organization 
society during the past year has been marked bya large extension. The 
intensely cold weather in the middle of the winter created a sudden demand, 
the magnitude of which may be realized, when it is stated that 1,800 families 
were helped in the six days prior to February 1. Through the codperation 
of the county commissioners, the mayor, and the police authorities, a more 
effective method of dealing with tramps has been inaugurated. Work is now 
provided and offered to all found begging. Few take advantage of the offer, 
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which affords a good reason for the police to deal with them. The result has 
been a marked decrease in their number. In no previous year has there 
been such a hearty codperation on the part of public officials with the society. 
Friendly visiting is becoming more and more a strong arm of its work. For 
three years it has supported the teachers of the public schools of Indianapolis 
in the effort to bring neglected children under better and more wholesome 
influences. The passage of a compulsory education law has had a good 
effect in this direction. A free bathhouse is said to be much needed, and it 
is proposed to next year to experiment with the Pingree potato patch. The 
Indianapolis benevolent society, which is closely affiliated with the charity 
organization society and which administers direct relief, expended last year 
for this purpose, $4,419.26, in addition to $1,789 in improvements on the 
Friendly Inn. The annual report contains a list of associations and institu- 
tions in the city. The Blanton Milling Company testify that they purchased 
two books of ‘‘friendly inn tickets,” all of which they gave away in four 
months to parties who came to the mill begging for money in order to get 
something toeat. Of these tickets not one was used by those to whom they 
were given. All of them were thrown away, ‘‘ showing that they were not 
worthy of charity, but were begging for money with which to purchase 
liquor, or to use for other than the purposes for which they requested it. 
The use of these books has proven to us that the great majority of beggars 
who wander around the streets and beg for assistance are frauds who should 
not be assisted.” 


Oakland, California—(Population, 48,682.) The total number of applications 
for relief during the last year was 777, an advance of 154 in two years, which 
is attributed to the woodyard and the employment bureau. The woodyard 
has given employment to 2,445 men, for which they have been paid $328.30 
in meals, lodging tickets, grocery orders, and bread. Tools, such as spades, 
rakes, wheel-barrows, step-ladders, etc., are temporarily loaned to those who 
can obtain work by their aid, and not without. The employment bureau has 
found work for 262 persons independent of the woodyard. Of 252 employ- 
ment cards sent out from the office, those returned show that the sum of 
$614.75 was earned during the year for work by the day, and that other work 
was performed, whose value can not be estimated. At the annual meeting a 
committee was appointed to request the codperation of the Board of Trade 
and the Merchants’ Exchange in trying to do away with house-to-house 
begging, by referring all such cases to the associated charities for investiga- 
tion; also to bring about, if possible, a closer relation with the board of 
supervisors, and to induce them to make the associated charities their 
agency for the investigation of applications for relief. The society is experi- 
menting with a new system of lodge and meal tickets at the central office and 
woodyard. It has tickets for both lodging and meals at ten, fifteen, and 
twenty cents each, and it is optional with the man which he takes. If he 
wishes to work long enough to secure a twenty-cent meal, he is at liberty to 
do so; if a ten-cent meal will satisfy him, he need work for no more. This 
arrangement ought to put an end to faultfinding, but it probably will not. 
The plan adopted of asking reports, on cards furnished to employers by the 
associated charities, of the quality and quantity of work done by persons 
who are sent to places, is commendable and deserves imitation, since only 
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by some such plan can the information often necessary, in order to proper 
treatment of applicants for relief, be systematically secured. 


Newburg, New York—(Population, 23,087.) The number of applications 
made at the office of the associated charities last year was 286; namely, 19! for 
employmentand 95 for relief. Thirty-seven friendly visitors have under- 
taken the care of 176 families, to whom they made 540 visits. The society 
received a legacy of $1,000 from Mrs. Harriet Wood. The other receipts 
during the year were $1,613.30, and the expenses $1,585.40, of which $318.77 
was given in relief. At the annual meeting, the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer 
gave an account of the work of St. Bartholomew’s house in the city of New 
York, followed by an exhibition of stereopticon pictures by Mr. Homer 
Folks. This association maintains work-rooms for unskilled women, an 
employment bureau, and a free kindergarten. It has acquired a home of its 
own, and now seeks to raise a permanent fund of $10,000, of which $1,000 is 
pledged, on condition that the remaining $9,000 can be secured. 


CHILD-SAVING. 

THE eighth annual report of the Chicago Visitation and Aid Society is a 
very dainty pamphlet, beautifully illustrated with half-tones of children 
actually cared for. The president of the society is Mr. Timothy D. Hurley, 
an attorney at law, and the author of the article on ‘‘ Catholic Codperation in 
Charity,” published in the present number of this REVIEW. The report 
shows that, during the year ending August 31, 7,330 applications for assist- 
ance of all kinds were made to the society, of which 4,229 were for relief or 
assistance, 385 for transportation, 61 for adoption, 42 for burial, 474 for 
employment, 261 to be sent to the hospital, 296 to be sent to the poorhouse, 
and 15 to besent to the Little Sisters of the Poor. Of the whole number of 
applicants 1,567 were children who were cared for during the year and 
disposed of as follows: Four hundred and nine were sent to various institu- 
tions for children, 287 were returned to parents or relatives, and 36 were 
placed in private homes during the year. Concerning the other cases 
relieved, it is to be noted that employment was obtained for 93, transporta- 
tion for 162, there were sent to hospitals 198, to the poorhouse 156, and to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor 5. Christian burial was given to 120, pecuniary 
relief to 1,272, and assistance in other forms to 2,593. From this statement it 
would appear that this society is doing very much of the work usually 
undertaken by charity organization societies. It has a library of over 1,500 
volumes, and 671 cards were issued during the year. It looks after the 
religious care of inmates of the county poorhouse by a worthy priest, and 
maintains a special police officer, who is in constant attendance upon the county 
court and the several Roman Catholic institutions which care for dependent 
children. The receipts last year were $6,971 and the expenditures $6,739.79. 


THE city of Newburg, New York, maintains a children’s home with a capac- 
ity for twenty-five or thirty children. In 18g4 it established an agency for 
dependent children for the purpose, first, of providing carefully chosen 
homes for as many children as possible who are public charges, and second, 
of visiting, corresponding with, and being helpful to the children placed out 
in former years by the commissioners. During the past year it has provided 
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twenty-four carefully selected free homes. It has now children placed out 
and under supervision to the number of seventy-four. The local committee 
of the agency offered, in May last, to find suitable families with whom all 
children chargeable to the city who could not be placed at once in free homes 
could be brought, thus dispensing with the need for maintaining the 
Children’s Home. This offer was declined by a tie vote. The expense of 
the agency last year was $806.13. 


A WRITER in the Detroit Free Press says that curfew legislation is in force 
in 300 American cities and towns, and that the experiment has given satis- 
faction, wherever it has been tried. Mayor Graham, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
reports that the results of the ordinance in reducing crime were a complete 
surprise. The Omaha chief of police says: ‘‘ We have had no occasion to 
make any arrests under its provisions, since it has been in force. When 
nine o’clock comes, the child makes it a point to go home. It is now an easy 
matter for parents to enforce home rules.” 


THE DEAF. 


A CAT is said to have nine lives ; but a superstition is the hardest thing 
on earth to kill, and no superstition has more vitality, when planted in a soil 
favorable to its growth, than the belief that the supervision of an educational 
institution for the blind or the deaf by a state board of public charities has 
the effect to convert it from an educational into an eleemosynary establish- 
ment. The New York correspondent of the Silent Worker writes to that 
paper: ‘‘Some time ago the state institutions (for the deaf) of New York, 
seven in number, were transferred from the state board of charities to the 
state board of education, for maintenance and inspection. The deaf of New 
York congratulated themselves on the change from their pupils being branded 
paupers, under the state board of charities, to free, industrious, and intelligent 
scholars in public schools. Their joy has been shortlived, for a ruling of the 
supreme court decrees that the payment of moneys by the state comptroller 
shall be in such manner that they come under the head of charities. The 
wisdom of this ruling we see not; but it’s down on the statute, and that’s the 
law. There’s no appeal from the decision of our laws, unless we set about 
to rectify and correct the same in a legal manner. The legislature will con- 
vene in Albany, the first week of January, 1898, and your district assembly- 
man and senator.can be seen on the matter and urged to introduce or support 
a bill or amendment correcting the objectionable passage that brands the 
deaf of this state as paupers. Well may Principal Currier voice the senti- 
ment of his school, in saying that the existence of such laws is a disgrace to 
the state and an injury to the deaf.” 


Miss WaITE, in the Deaf-Mute Advance (published in Illinois), points out 
some of the results of institution life, which she has observed as teacher of 
the deaf. She says that the absence of home influence necessarily tends to 
develop in the institution child peculiarities not found in the child who has 
the advantage of home training. ‘‘One of the most noticeable of these 
peculiarities is lack of appreciation, with a tendency toward selfishness or 
ingratitude. The fact that everything needful is supplied free of charge, and 
that from the time the child. enters the institution until he leaves it, he is 
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constantly given things of whose actual value he has no conception, grad- 
ually teaches him to take these things as a matter of course. Why should 
he care what becomes of his books, when he knows that he can get others 
from the never-failing source? In a way the frequent receipt of boxes from 
home is looked upon as a natural right, and the whole debt of gratitude is 
considered to be discharged by the mere writing, ‘I thank you very much.’ 
It does not seem to occur to the child’s mind that anything more should be 
expected. He does not think of making any return for kindnesses received. 
This is, of course, not true of all, especially of older pupils, but in the main 
there is a tendency toward this way of thinking, which is especially notice- 
able at Christmas time.” 


Miss EFFIE JOHNSON, in the Deaf-Mute Advance, makes the very sensible 
suggestion that in teaching articulation to the deaf more attention should be 
paid to breathing exercises. Shesays: ‘‘In primary work, placing the hand 
around the throat to feel the vibrations of the voice leads to very bad habits. 
It gives the pupil the idea that the effort to produce sound should begin in 
the throat, and consequently we find him contracting the muscles of the 
throat, and giving those rasping, guttural tones which are so unpleasant to 
the sensitive ear. The vibrations can be felt in the chest just as well. Keep 
the child’s conscious effort away from his throat. He should learn at the 
outset that the basis of speech is breath; that speaking is really forcing out 
the breath with the vocal chords vibrating, and that the throat is only a 
passage through which the sound comes out. A good exercise to get the 
effort away from the throat is to have the pupil stand with his back against 
the wall, take a deep breath, and, placing your hand on the region of the 
diaphragm, tell him to force the air out by pushing against your hand, 
blowing just as long as he can. Quite a pleasant rivalry can be created in 
trying to see who can keep a pin-wheel in motion the longest with one deep 
breath. 


Miss Lounsbury, of Chicago, is the inventor of a new phrase to describe a 
particular defect of hearing, which she characterizes ‘‘the negative ear.” 
She discovered, in teaching the deaf, that one of her pupils could hear sounds 
but could not distinguish tones. This led her to make further investigation, 
and her tests proved that there are children supposed to be deaf who are 
affected somewhat as people are who are said to be color blind. In a Cali- 
fornia institution for deaf-mutes she found nine children possessed of the 
‘negative ear,” who could hear as well as any one—so well, in fact, that they 
could hear even a whisper; but who were utterly unable to understand 
articulate language. By proper training this difficulty can be measurably 
overcome. The child is taught to articulate, and his own tongue cultivates 
his ear. 


A scHooL for the deaf and blind is about to be opened in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, under the charge of Mr. H. C. Beamer, of Guthrie, who has a contract 
for five years at the rate of $275 for each pupil under instruction. It is 
estimated that there are about seventy-three deaf and blind children in 
Oklahoma, but the appropriation contemplates the care of only thirty. Mr. 
Beamer will employ two teachers—one for the blind and one for the deaf, 
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THE Boston College School for Deaf-Mutes, which is under the direction of 
the Rev. Joseph V. Stadelman, S. J., celebrated the 185th anniversary of the 
birth of the Abbé de l’Epée by an entertainment and banquet in Boston 
College Hall. 


THE next meeting of the American Convention of Instructors of the Deaf 
has been called at the Ohio Institution in Columbus, to open July 28, 1898. 


THE BLIND. 


Some friends of the blind have thought that a useful occupation for them 
in which they might be trained would be the practice of massage. Hospital 
is not sure that this istrue. It points out that massage, at its best, is not a 
mere local manipulatiou, and that although in certain cases, as of muscular 
atrophy or writers’ cramp, a blind masseur might be very usefully employed, 
the case is quite different when general massage is in question. Then it 
becomes necessary to take cognizance of many general signs, so as to deter- 
mine the effect which the process is having upon the patient, and for this 
purpose observation by the eye is absolutely essential. The masseur or the 
masseuse should be able to judge how things are going on without asking 
questions and without directing attention to any symptoms of fatigue, and 
for this purpose every sense must be alert. /osfita/ thinks, therefore, that 
massage by the blind will have but a limited utility, although in its own field 
it may possess certain advantages. 


THE INSANE. 


AN ice and cold-storage plant has been added to the equipment of the 
state hospital at Staunton, Virginia. It consists of one ammonia-gas com- 
pressing pump, with a capacity of 2,000 pounds of ice and 8,000 pounds of 
refrigerating power, run by a thirty-horse-power engine ; six cooling rooms, 
which will hold from fifteen to twenty beeves, besides fruit, butter, eggs, 
and other perishable supplies. The carcasses are swung into place by the 
aid of overhead railway tracks. There is also a brine tank, with forty 
moulds of 100 pounds éach, in which 2,000 pounds of ice can be made per 
day. 


A SEPARATE hospital building for 100 paralyzed, bedridden, and generally 
infirm male patients, with accommodations for the nursing staff, has been 
erected on the grounds of the Michigan asylum for the insane at Kalamazoo. 
A detached ward for the reception of new cases (female) and for the treat- 
ment of curable forms of insanity of women is in course of erection, also a 
residence for the assistant physician in charge of Fair Oaks colony. A 
general dining-room for convalescent and comfortable cases was built 
during the summer and is now in use. 


At the Buffalo state hospital a new group of infirmary buildings will soon 
be opened, to which is attached a clinical amphitheater and operating room. 
The infirmary building is designed for the new admissions and for the 
acutely ill; the wings are for the helpless and infirmary class, and patients 
in all stages of mental disease can be supplied for the lecture room. 
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THE new farm cottage at St. Lawrence, New York, will accommodate forty 
male patients employed upon the farm. Near by is a new milk house, in 
which provision has been made for cleansing the milk by the centrifugal 
process and for cleaning the cans by steam. 


THE state hospital at Warren, Pennsylvania, has obtained by purchase 
200 additional acres of land, with buildings, which will be altered to properly 
care for fifteen male patients engaged in farm work. This will be in effect a 
farm colony. 


THE Utica state hospital (New York) has added to its equipment a two- 
story building for the accommodation of a coffee-roasting and spice-grinding 
plant. It cost about $5,000, and the belief is entertained that it will prove an 
economy. 


A HOME for women nurses has been completed and furnished by the 
managers of the Friends’ asylum at Frankfort, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
which is to bear the name ‘‘ Elmhurst.” 


THE New Jersey state hospital at Trenton is erecting a laboratory for 
pathological and bacteriological work. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


A SECOND institution for the care and custody of the feeble-minded has 
been opened by the state of Pennsylvania at Polk, on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. The pavilion plan was followed in its con- 
struction; sixteen so-called ‘‘cottages” are connected by long, covered 
passageways with sides of glass. The farm contains 870 acres. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING. 


An American consul reports to the Department of State that on the twenty- 
seventh of April, 1897, the Belgium railroads put into commission a hospital 
car, which is intended to serve a double purpose. In the event of a serious rail- 
road accident, it can be sent to the spot, where the wounded may be picked 
up and carried to the nearest large city for treatment, instead of being left 
to pass long hours in some wayside station, while awaiting surgical attend- 
ance. It also enables the railway companies to transport invalids to health 
resorts or places of pilgrimage. This car is thus described: ‘‘ The interior 
is divided into a main compartment, a corridor on one side, and two small 
rooms atthe end. The largest compartment is the hospital proper ; it con- 
tains twenty-four isolated beds, on steel tubes, hung upon powerful springs. 
Each patient lies in front of two little windows, which may be closed or 
opened at will. Each bed is provided with a small movable table, and a cord 
serves to hold all the various small objects which the patient may need. 
The corridor on the outside of the hospital chamber leads to the linen closet 
and doctor’s apartment. In the latter is a large cupboard. The upper 
portion is used for drugs ; the lower part is divided into two smaller com- 
partments—one serving as a case for surgical instruments, the other as a 
receptacle for the doctor’s folding bed. The hospital compartment is 
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carpeted with linoleum or other material to deaden the sound of walking. 
Various trapdoors in the floor, when opened, disclose a view to an ice-chest, 
a compartment for the disinfection of soiled linen, and a provision cellar. 
If necessary, a portion of the hospital chamber may be transformed into an 
operating room for urgent cases. Finally, as is customary in this country, a 
small chapel for religious worship is provided. This car is put in charge of 
a surgeon, doctor, and nurses, and will be chiefly used to carry invalids 
from Belgium direct to the miraculous cure of Lourdes, in France.” 

AN English trained nurse gives the following receipt for home-made 
koumiss, a frothy, delicious stomach compound which, when given cold, has 
never in her experience been rejected by the most irritable stomach, 
and which is frequently digested even by patients with whom peptonized 
milk does not agree: ‘‘ Take a dessert spoonful of fresh yeast, which has 
been washed several times in water till no bitter taste remains; add this toa 
quart of fresh cow’s milk, sweetened to taste with sugar and milk, and at 
blood-heat temperature. Put this in patent-stoppered bottles, if preferred, 
but it occurred to me once to unstopper a siphon, put the milk in this, and 
refasten the stopper. I found the siphons so much more convenient, that I 
have always used them since. But whether bottles or siphons be chosen, 
fill them and put them over night (twelve hours) in a warm place, such as 
you would choose for bread torise in. The temperature necessary is from 
sixty-seven to seventy degrees. 


THE new Hahnemann hospital at Scranton, Pennsylvania, will receive 
twenty-five or thirty patients. It occupies the property formerly the Blair 
homestead, at the corner of Washington avenue and Mulberry street. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


THE decision of the supreme court of the United States in the Bram case 
confirms the opinion expressed in the last number of this REVIEW that the 
common practice of ‘‘sweating” suspected criminais by detectives and the 
police is illegal, as it certainly is inhumane and barbarous. Thomas M. 
Bram, mate of the bark ‘‘ Herbert Fuller,” who was convicted of the murder 
of Captain Nash upon the high seas and sentenced to be hanged, appealed to 
the supreme court, which has reversed the decision of the United States 
circuit court and given him another trial. Five justices concurred in the 
opinion, and three (including the chief justice) dissented. The ground on 
which a new trial was ordered was that the so-called ‘‘confession” of Bram 
to Detective Power at Halifax had been unfairly obtained and improperly 
admitted as evidence. Justice White said: ‘‘ In England, in the last case on 
this subject, the court held that the test was not whether the inducements 
tended to call upon the accused to make a particular statement, but whether 
the effect of the inducement was to put his mind in motion to make any 
statement whatever. Testing this confession made in this case by this rule, 
we hold that said confession was not voluntary and should not have been 
admitted in evidence.” He further said: ‘‘In criminal trials in the courts 
of the United States, whenever a question arises whether a confession is 
incompetent because not voluntary, the issue is controlled by that portion of 
the fifth amendment to the constitution of the United States commanding 
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that no person shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” To our minds it is clear that, if it is improper to take in evidence 
upon acriminal trial any statement of the prisoner at the bar made to the 
police as the result of inducements held out by them, it must be improper for 
the police to hold ovt such inducements, otherwise a power would be con- 
ferred upon a detective, which is denied by the constitution of the United 
States and those of the several states to a judge upon the bench. If the 
prisoner is to be interrogated, it appears to us that the French practice is 
preferable, in which such interrogations are made by the judge and not by a 
police officer. There is a wrong done in this respect by police methods 
which are tolerated but not authorized, and which loudly calls for redress. 


Mr, J. A. HoLMEs, state geologist of North Carolina, who is secretary of 
the Good Roads League of that state, contributed an article to the August 
number of the L. A. W. Bulletin on the subject of working convicts on 
public highways. Mr. Holmes claims that this practice in North Carolina 
has had the following results: As to the matter of expense, it has been 
found cheaper to work convicts on the public roads than to feed them in the 
county jails. The average cost per day in the county jails is twenty- 
eight cents, and on the road twenty-twocents per capita. As to the character 
of the labor, it is the unanimous verdict of those in charge of the work that 
prison labor at twenty-two cents is more satisfactory than hired labor at 
from sixty toseventy-five cents per day. As to the health of the convicts, it 
is believed to be better, when they are employed inthe openair. Mr. Holmes 
is of the opinion that the influences surrounding the convict while at work 
on the public highway tend toimprove his character rather than the reverse. 
The prisoner’s occasional coming in contact with the good people of the 
community, his seeing and enjoying the bright sunshine and fresh air, and 
his having about him the evidence of happiness on the part of the people 
who behave themselves, arouse in him a desire to live in a similar way in 
the future ; and all this affords him less opportunity for feelings of despair or 
revenge than if he were confined in the county jail. 


A FIRE occurred in the hospital on Deer Island, in Boston Harbor, on the 
eleventh of December, which did damageto the amount of $6,000, and for a 
time threatened the lives of about 113 patients. One wing of the hospital, 
which is a frame building, was destroyed. The fire started in the nursery, 
but itsoriginisa mystery. There is an organized fire department on the island, 
but, when put to the test, it appeared that the power at command was 
insufficient to throw a stream of more than ten feet in height. The fire-boat 
was sent down from Boston, but there was no place at which it could make a 
landing, and it had to be ‘‘beached.” The prisoners upon the island 
rendered valuable service in the extinction of the flames, and it is probable 
that some of them will be rewarded for their efforts with their liberty. 


In the state of Massachusetts it has become the practice of the officers of 
the several prisons of the commonwealth to meet annually in Boston for a 
banquet, at which matters of interest to those in attendance are discussed. 
These banquets are attended by the wardens, deputies, chaplains, physicians, 
guards, and by state officials, such as the general superintendent of prisons, 
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together with invited guests. They are of great service in making the 
officers of the different prisons acquainted with each other, and do much to 
create a healthy sentiment on the subject of discipline and reformation. 


THE new chapel of the Illinois State Reformatory, at Pontiac, was dedi- 
cated December 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Lucy Webb Hayes Training School at Washington is a national train- 
ing school for deaconesses and home missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. At the annual session of the board of managers of the M. E, 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, in Baltimore, October 25, an address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. A. A. Aimes, superintendent of the school referred 
to, in which he explained the educational aim in view in this institution in 
the following words: ‘‘It ought to be understood, though apparently it is 
not, that philanthropy is a science, conforming to the conditions to which the 
Divine Being has subjected all created things. Its inspiring motive is due 
to grace, but in its practical methods it is under the dominion of the law. 
The desire to be of service to others is a noble one—all too rare in this world ; 
but the mere possession of facumies does not guarantee their wise use. It is 
the case with all the sciences, that no accurate knowledge of one is possible 
without some acquaintance with others, since the whole creation is intricately 
bound together. In like manner, philanthropy requires familiarity, more or 
less complete, with theology, psychology, ethics, economics, sanitation, 
sociology ; and every branch of benevolence involves the practice of all 
these. Should any one, with the kindest motives, attempt to correct the 
evils of the world, and to interpose between labor and capital, between 
landlord and tenant, between unscrupulous and rapacious avarice and help- 
less and hopeless poverty, a comprehension of the complex problems of 
economics is necessary ; indeed, at all times and in all cases, the power and 
the wish to benefit and bless imposes the responsibility of doing it with 
thoughtfulness, prudence and skill.” 


SINCE the formation of Toynbee Hall, settlements have arisen in the north 
south, and east of London, of all sorts and kinds; some are chiefly educa- 
tional, and resemble polytechnics; some are smaller, and work on social 
lines. Merely to live amongst the people and be friends with them, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, is work worth doing. Two of these lesser settle- 
ments lately started are Newman House and the Hoxton settlement. The 
first is in Southwark, and is for men; a journalist, a barrister, and a civil 
servant live there, and give their evenings to clubs for men and boys. The 
Hoxton settlement has only women as residents, though it has men amongst 
its associates. It runs a girls’ club anda children’s guild of play, and the 
members visit in the neighborhood. Miss Honnor Morten was the first 
resident, and her nursing experience is at the service of those neighbors who 
need it. The clubis managed by Miss Hellicar, and the guild of play by 
Miss Stronach. More members are wanted for this settlement, especially 
those who have had training in hospital, and who now have time, experience, 
and money to offer, where they are badly needed. In New York there are 
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several nurses’ settlements—there is not one in London. Perhaps Hoxton 
might become one, if further help and funds were forthcoming.— 7he 
Hospital, 


On the twenty-fifth of November, the people’s bath-house, the gift of Mrs. 
Thaw, Jr., to the people of Pittsburgh, was formally delivered in trust to 
the Civic Club of Allegheny county. The presentation address was made 
by Mr. William R. Thompson, who said: ‘To our good city of Pittsburgh, 
dear old Smoky, with her heart of flame in a body of bitumen—without a 
doubt the place where Prometheus hid the fire stolen from heaven—hot, 
flashing, thunderous, smoke-begrimed, to her this bath-house is the begin- 
ning of a new order of things, a modern Bethesda or ‘house of mercy,’ the 
troubling of whose waters has been for many years agitated by the angel of 
the press, and an example of generosity and public spirit which, it is to be 
hoped, will be followed in other thickly settled parts of our municipality, to 
the comfort and healing of the people.” The gift was accepted by Mr. 
William N. Kennedy, on behalf of the Civic Club. This new bath-house, 
which is situated at the corner of Penn avenue and Sixteenth street, is not 
intended to bea public bath, open to the public under all circumstances, 
something to be had for nothing and therefore of no value. Its capacity is 
sixty-six persons every hour, allowing twenty minutes to each bather, or 
over six hundred and sixty persons in each day of ten hours. 


IN an account by Superintendent Tate (of Minnesota) of the success of 
the Round Table at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Educational 
Association, he gave five reasons why instructors of the deaf should codperate 
heartily with that association and form a closer and permanent union with it, 
which apply with equal force to the National Conference of Charities. We 
change the wording slightly, for the purpose of making this alternative appli- 
cation plain: ‘‘¥irs¢,our work isolates us. We need the broadening influence 
incident to this extended field of association. Second, the benefit would be 
mutual. 7Zhird, such a union would more fully identify us with the great 
philanthropic movement of the present age, and would tend to disabuse the 
mind of the public of the impression that charity—a word which was once 
one of the sweetest in any language, but now has lost its original meaning— 
is identical with almsgiving. Fourth, we are led to believe that the applica- 
tion on the part of the National Conference would be most cordial. Fifth, 
such a union would result in advertising our schools.” Excellent reasons, 
all. May the formulation and promulgation of them in this form bear good 
and abundant fruit in time to come. 


A NEw hotel for workingmen, erected on Bleecker street, between Thomp- 
son and Sullivan streets, in the city of New York, by Mr. D. Ogden Mills, 
was opened for the reception of guests on October 27. Bishop Potter 
made a brief address and invoked the blessing of heaven upon the 
enterprise. This hotel is twelve stories in height and contains 1,564 single 
bedrooms, each of which is just long enough to contain a bed and wide 
enough for one chair to stand at the window. The partitions do not run to 
the ceiling, and the rooms are lighted from the corridors. The arrangements 
for washing and bathing are on the lower floor. There is a large and 
convenient restaurant in the basement, where meals are served a /a carte 
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For those who can not afford to pay for washing, a separate laundry is 
provided, where men can wash their own clothes. The house is provided 
with a library, a smoking-room, and a reading-room. It is said to have cost 
$1,000,900. 


A PHILADELPHIA committee for the training of workers is endeavoring to 
arrange a series of lectures and conferences on charity work and scientific 
philanthropy, under the direction of Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The topics of the lectures are: (1) Recent 
Tendencies in Scientific Philanthropy , (2) Problems of Administration in 
Public Charities ; (3) Psychological Characteristics of the Social-Debtor Class; 
(4) The Economics of Charity ; (5) Evolution in Charity and Charity in 
Evolution. The price of the course of lectures, which are open to all persons 
interested in these subjects, has been fixed at five dollars. Those desiring 
to attend are requested to send their names to Mrs. William Channing 
Russell, 1301 Spruce street. 


MorRE than two thousand years ago Plato warned his countrymen, in 
strangely modern phrase, against the physical, moral, and political degrada- 
tion in store for any nation which perpetuated the unfit and allowed its 
citizens to breed from weak and enervated stock. So eager was he to shock 
his contemporaries into a realization of the dangers of degeneration and the 
necessity of artificial selection, that he sketched for them the startling out- 
lines of an imaginary Republic, in which no considerations of property, no 
bonds of family life, no sentiment of pity, was allowed to stand in the way of 
that elimination of weakness and that perfection of the race which he con- 
ceived to be the indispensable basis of progressive civilization.—Prof. 
Edward Cumming. 


IT has been found, in the experience of all schemes for providing work for 
the vagrant and habitual offender classes, that the great majority of 
those sent to them will not work continuously, unless compelled to do 
so. This has been the experience of the Dutch and Belgian beggar farms 
and (in great degree) of the salvation army farm at Hadleigh. There must 
be compulsion, and also detention for a period long enough to alter bad 
habits and form good ones. Nor must thecondition of those thus employed, 
or their pay, be superior, or even equal, to that of the honest worker outside. 
Otherwise, failure is certain.— William Tallack. 


A CALL has been issued for a conference of persons interested in the 
reformation of the customs and laws relating to the American caucus and 
primary election system. This conference will be held in the city of New 
York on January 14 and 15, 1898. Its object will be to discuss the 
decrease in the system as now administered, and the proper remedy, with a 
view to the apprehension of corrupt caucus practices and to throwing the 
safeguards of a regular election around the caucus or primary election, in 
order that more good citizens may be encouraged to take part therein. The 
conference will take such action as may seem wise in the premises. 


THE humanitarian spirit is the latest and highest product in the evolution 
of God’s noblest creation, man. At first there was only the manifestation of 
physical force. Then appeared the feeble beginnings of life, with sensation, 
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feeling, and the rudiments of mind; then ever increasing intelligence and 
wider and deeper sympathies. And now, in the most highly developed 
specimens of our race, appears that feeling for humanity which inspires a 
man to be a providence to his fellows, a saviour of his kind.—ev. G. R. 
Dodson. 


THE scarcity of crime in Hawaii is attributed tothe calming and languorous 
effects of this tropical climate. Here are over 100,000 people of all nation- 
alities, and there are less than one hundred prisoners, and these, when not 
required on public works, are leased as servants to private families. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the prison bell rings and the convicts hurry to the 
bars. If one is late, he finds the gates locked, and he can not enter except by 
going through the keeper’s office, where, unless he can make a good excuse, 
he will lose his creditmarks. No prisoner ever thinks of running away. 


THE Taxpayers’ Association, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, has found upon 
investigation that the large demand for public relief in the county of 
Schuylkill can be reduced by one-half without injustice to the worthy poor. 
Less than one-half of the applicants in receipt of relief were reported to be 
worthy. The saving to the taxpayers, in case the directors of the poor adopt 
the recommendation of the association, will be approximately $20,000 a year. 


SoME one has started the following item on its way through the columns 
of the American press. We do not vouch for its truth, but it suggests a 
somewhat novel line of inquiry. ‘‘Out of 2,000 criminals in American 
prisons, some years ago, it was found that only twelve had any pet animal 
during their childhood.” Go buy a dog or a horse for your boy, or a bird or 
a rabbit for your girl. 


‘* WIFE, I say—wife, we will give a cup of distilled waters and a crust of 
bread unto the next pilgrim that comes over the bridge; and ye may keep 
for the purpose the grunds of the last greybeard (earthen jug for whisky) 
and the ill-baked bannock which the bairns couldna eat.”’—Peter Bridge- 
Ward, in Scott's Monastery. 


GirtTs of $75,487.92 were made to the United Hebrew Charities, of Chicago, 
during the last fiscal year. 


CONVENTIONS. 


Pennsyluvania—Mr. R. D. McGonnigle writes us that the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities of 
Pennsylvania met at Scranton, October 12. It was fairly attended by 150 0r 
200 delegates. The most important matter before the convention was the 
report of the committee on legislation. At the last session of the legislature, 
the bill prepared by the association, revising and simplifying the poor law 
system of the state, passed both the senate and the house, but was vetoed by 
the Governor on constitutional grounds. It will be modified to meet the 
Governor's objections and again introduced, when better success with it is 
hoped for. There was more or less comment at this meeting on the absence 
of any representative of the state board of public charities, although one of 
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the commissioners resides in Scranton. The next meeting will be at Harris- 
burg, next October. The officers for the ensuing year are John F. Scragg, 
Scranton, president; William P. Hunker, Allegheny county, secretary; R. 
D. McGonnigle, corresponding secretary ; L. C. Colborn, treasurer. 


Ohio—During the last week in October the Ohio state conference of chari- 
ties and correction assembled in Toledo. Sixty-five counties were repre- 
sented ; the number of delegates outside of Toledo was 230. Washington 
Gladden was one of the speakers. The next meeting will be at Mansfield ; 
Judge M. D. Follett, president ; Joseph P. Byers, Columbus, secretary. 


Jndiana—The Indiana state conference held its sixth annual meeting at 
Evansville, November 9-11. This conference was attended by Messrs. Wines, 
of Illinois, and Hart, of Minnesota. About 100 delegates were present. The 
papers read were capital, and the discussions spirited and instructive. Miss 
Mary T. Wilson was elected president. 


Iilinois—The second annual session of the Illinois state conference met at 
Jacksonville, November 17-19. There are at Jacksonville three state insti- 
tutions, and the day sessions were held in their respective chapels in turn ; 
the afternoons being given to their inspection by the delegates present. 
Governor Tanner made a notable address on the management of state 
institutions, replete with good sense and good feeling, which was highly 
appreciated. The most notable features of the session were addresses by 
Mr. Clarence Snyder, of Wisconsin, on the mixed system of caring for the 
insane of that state, and by Mr. Ernest Bicknell, of Indiana, on the new 
child-saving legislation of Indiana, by which an effort is made to securea 
larger amount of placing out, under the supervision of the state board. Mr. 
Hart, of Minnesota, spoke on the care of the poor. Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, Chicago, made an admirable address on ‘‘The Growth of 
Corporate Consciousness, as illustrated by the Care of the Poor.” Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones was re-elected president. The next meeting will be at 
Kankakee. 


Maryland—In respect of the attendance, the quality of the addresses and 
discussions, and the probable influence upon public ‘opinion and future 
legislation, the first state conference of charities in Maryland, November 
22-23, appears to have been all that its projectors had a right to expect. The 
opening session in McCoy Hall, Baltimore, was well attended. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Governor Lowndes, President Gilman, and Mr. 
Eugene Levering ; after which Mr. Homer Folks delighted his audience by 
a lecture on the best methods of caring for destitute and neglected children. 
This lecture was illustrated with pictures thrown upon a screen by the aid 
of a stereopticon. He divided the history of child-saving in the United States 
into three periods ; namely, that in which the almshouse was their natural 
home, then the era of institutions especially designed for their care and 
education, and finally the new era upon which we are just entering—that of 
placing children in families by adoption, indenture, or with temporary 
payment for board. 

On Tuesday morning in Levering Hall, Dr. P. M. Wise, president of the 
New York state commission in lunacy, read a paper entitled ‘‘State Care of 
the Insane.” He said that Maryland has 3,000 insane, of whom 1,800 are in 
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custody and about 1,100 are supported in municipal or county almshouses. 
This, he thought, all wrong, and referred to the experience of New York, 
which has withdrawn 10,000 insane from county and city care and placed 
the burden of their maintenance where, in his opinion, it belongs, upon the 
state. The abuses incident to county care were graphically described. In 
the almshouses of Maryland goo insane are without proper nursing or 
personal attendance, and of these eight per cent are mechanically restrained 
and five per cent in seclusion. The expenditure by the state of $500,000 
would put an end to this palpable wrong. (This estimate is open to question, 
since it is not unlikely that the additional provision made for the insane of 
Maryland would, in the first instance, be largely exhausted in caring for 
lunatics not now in almshouses, but at their own homes.—£d.) Dr. Wise 
explained at length the New York system of exclusive state care, its princi- 
ples and its methods; and he suggested the advisability of giving to the 
state commission in lunacy executive powers, and forbidding the trustees of 
the poor to receive into their custody any person deranged or mentally 
defective in a degree to be defined by statute. 

After a brief discussion of Dr. Wise’s paper, Mr, Alexander Johnson, 
superintendent of the Indiana state school for feeble-minded youth, at Fort 
Wayne, followed with an address on the care of the feeble-minded, who 
‘‘have been defrauded of their right to be well born.” No class of unfor- 
tunates, not even the insane, are in more urgent need of the ‘‘ protecting 
maternal care” of the state. ‘‘ There is no other trait of the parent so 
certain to be inherited by the offspring as idiocy and imbecility. Although 
the male parents in these cases are not usually idiotic, the probability is that 
more than half the children will be so. The rest will probably be insane or 
epileptic or scrofulous or consumptive or criminal or incorrigible or mutes or 
blind, or, at best, weaklings, paupers, dependents.” State care of the idiotic 
is therefore demanded, both for humanity’s sake and as a measure of reason- 
able precaution. ‘‘If we permit this and other degenerate classes to increase 
unchecked, the burden on the taxpayer will soon become greater than that 
of an European standing army. But a far worse result is also certain; the 
average standard of humanity in the country will be dangerously lowered.” 
Mr. Johnson advocated giving to these weak ones “‘all that their stronger- 
minded brothers and sisters have, except just one thing—marriage.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to the discussion of the questions 
raised by the address of Mr. Folks. The subject of child-saving was con- 
sidered from three points of view: placing out, management of institutions, 
and probation for juvenile offenders. 

At night, Dr. Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
‘* Municipal Care of the Poor.” He dwelt especially upon the problem of 
the tramp or non-resident pauper, and upon the advantages of refusing 
lodging to tramps in the police stations, when they can be so much better 
cared for in ‘friendly inns” under the supervision of the associated 
charities, The election of officers of the conference for the ensuing year 
resulted in the choice of Mr. Frank Woods as president, and Messrs. Clarence 
H. Forrest and Louis F. Zinkham as secretaries. 

Baltimore and the Johns Hopkins University may fairly be said to lead the 
movement in behalf of a closer affiliation between the higher education and 
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the philanthropy in America. For this great service to humanity the 
country is largely indebted to President Gilman, and he is accordingly thus 
publicly thanked for what he has done, and for what is expected of him in 
the many years to come, during which it is hoped that his useful and honored 
life may be spared. 


National Prison Congress—The National prison association met, December 
2-6, at Austin, Texas. Taken all in all, it is believed to have been the best 
and most profitable session yet held. The attendance was larger than antici- 
pated and the interest well sustained. More attention than usual was given 
to the reformatory aspects of prison work, and the parole system was the 
subject of much good talk. A good deal was said about the lease system at 
the south, which was most emphatically condemned by the southern men 
who spoke. A very flattering account was given of the success thus far 
of the New York plan of manufacturing goods for the supply of the needs of 
state and municipal institutions and offices. A more detailed account of 
this meeting may possibly be given our readers later. 


PERSONAL. 


Rev. Georce H. Hickox, chaplain of the Michigan state prison at Jackson, 
entered into rest on the evening of Thursday, November 18. Appropriate 
and touching memorial exercises in his honor were held at the recent meeting 
of the Prison Chaplains’ Association, at Austin, Texas. He was held in 
especial affection and veneration by the members of that body, as well as by 
the members of the National Prison Association generally. At the time of 
his death he was seventy-five years of age, having been born in the state of 
New York, October 12, 1822. His father died when he was but eighteen 
months old. He was trained for usefulness upon a farm, first in New York, 
and afterward in Michigan ; but on arriving at young manhood, he entered 
Kalamazoo College, where he graduated with high honors and was prepared 
for the Christian ministry in the Baptist Church, of which he was a 
communicant. Prior to becoming chaplain of the state prison he filled 
the pastoral office at Dexter, at Lowell, at Pontiac, and at Lansing. He was 
appointed chaplain in September, 1872. Atthe expiration of a quarter of a 
century of faithful and laborious effort for the salvation of the mento whose 
redemption he had consecrated his life, he preached his farewell sermon to 
them on Sunday, September 26, which was received with tears on the part 
both of the officers and of the inmates. The illness which carried him off 
was Bright’s disease of the kidneys. The funeral took place on Sunday 
morning, and his dead body was conveyed by special train to Pontiac, 
where it was interred by the side of his first wife, who died in 1864. 


Mr. A. J. SMITH, a teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, illus- 
trates the necessity of codperation in the work of education by the follow- 
ing homely story: ‘‘One morning at breakfast Farmer Cornstalk expressed 
a desire to have an old-fashioned hasty pudding for dinner, and he added, 
‘Be sure you salt it well, mother.”” The wife did so; but at the noon hour 
‘‘an errand brought the worthy farmer into the kitchen, when no one was 
there, and seeing the pudding on the stove, he determined to make sure of 
the salt part of it; so he stirred in a liberal handful and departed.” Then 
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in turn came grandma and the eldest daughter of the house, both of whom, 
knowing Mrs. Cornstalk’s forgetfulness, did the same. ‘‘ Dinner time 
arrived. The family gathered around the table. Farmer Cornstalk helped 
himself generously to the pudding, took a large mouthful, choked, splut- 
tered, and asked, ‘ Who salted this pudding? Then, remembering his own 
share in the transaction, he said he guessed one of the colts was loose in the 
barn, and hurriedly went out.” This tale applies equally well to the dupli- 
cation of relief in almsgiving, by which honest men are spoiled and con- 
verted into paupers. In giving, as well as in cooking, too many cooks spoil 
the broth. 


Mr. Ernest P. BICKNELL, formerly secretary of the Indiana board of state 
charities, has resigned that position and accepted the general superin- 
tendency of the Bureau of Charities in the city of Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHAPIN, of the Lyman school for boys at Westboro, 
Massachusetts, has been given four months’ leave of absence on account of 
ill health. He and his wife will spend the winterin the south. 


Dr. H. M. WEEKs has been appointed pathologist and bacteriologist of the 
New Jersey state hospital for the insane at Trenton. 





